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Romantic Love Reno-vates the Law 


OW ROMANTIC are you? A wom- 
en’s journal recently printed 
a Quiz by which you could test 
your romantic aptitudes. Not only 


in soap operas and movie maga-- 


zines but even in literate circles, ro- 
mance is regarded as an imperative 
need. It seems that they who never 
dream of moonlight and love on the 
lagoon are something less than hu- 
man. O sweet mystery of life that 
sprinkles stardust in your eyes and 
makes you immortal for a night! 

It is very unlikely that Tillie the 
Typist will read Denis de Rouge- 
mont in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature (Nov. 13th). If she did, she 
would probably consider him an old 
fuss-budget of an undertaker tak- 
ing the fun out of life. His article 
is entitled “The Romantic Road to 
Divorce” and his thought is that 
romantic love is the devil that is 
crowding our courts with divorce 
cases. 

According to this writer, romantic 
love was spawned in pagan sources 
and has developed into a monstrous 
leech that sucks marital fidelity out 
of the Christian mind. He sees it 
as the enemy and antithesis of 
Christian love. Romance comes 


from the French word roman, 
meaning a tale in the Provencal 
style of Southern 
France. Romantic 
love is therefore the 
poisoned fruit of the 
sentimental revolu- 
tion ushered in by the twelfth- 
century troubadours. 

This is an old and favorite theme 
with De Rougemont. This Swiss 
Calvinist has attempted to trace the 
history of romantic love in his other 
writings. Working back through 
the Cathari and the Manichaeans to 
the early religions of the East he 
makes an impressive argument for 
the notion that Romance began with 
a false spirituality: the concept of 
the pagans that the body is evil and 
is the prison of the soul, that sad- 
ness is a token of the deliverance of 
death, and that divine union comes 
only after the night of this darkness 
of human life. 

In these pagan religions and later 
Christian heresies, man is always in 
tension, in sadness, in pursuit of 
what seems almost unattainable, in 
frustration like Tristan and Isolde. 
Over the centuries this overstress on 
the spiritual eventually spilled over 
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into sensuality. Today, according 
to De Rougemont, romantic love is 
the passionate, painful, nostalgic 
pursuit of physical love in contrast 
to the quiet, joyful, luminous qual- 
ity of Christian love. 


Pavan D’Arcy of Oxford has 
pointed to the shortcomings in De 
Rougemont’s construction. Chris- 
tian love may be romantic without 
being erotic in the bad sense: wit- 
ness St. Teresa’s use of romantic 
imagery in her writings. Moreover, 
in all civilizations and most espe- 
cially among the Greeks, there was 
always a certain sunny, orderly type 
of love. But there is a large meas- 
ure of truth in De Rougemont’s esti- 
mate of modern romantic love. It is 
not of Christ. 

The love that is acted on the 
movie-screen and written into best- 
sellers bears no relation to the love 
that Christ almost sang at the Last 
Supper. Christ visioned the be- 
nevolence of a man who had mas- 
tered himself. But romantic love 
today is mind overrun by the wild 
horses of desire without regard for 
peace or law. Scarlett O’Hara didn’t 
keep her beasts underground; she 
let them run wild and they tore 
herself and her lovers to shreds. 
Divorce courts are crawling with 
that type of romantic love. 

In the romantic code, passionate 
love is the basis of marriage. Where 
there is no love, we are told, mar- 
riage is spiritual adultery. Soviet 
writers, by some devious and tor- 
tuous reasoning, insist that love is 
the only basis of marriage. Hither- 
to, so they say, mar- 
riages have been un- 
happy because the 
woman, under the 
capitalist system, has had to marry 
for security rather than for love. 
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But in the Promised Land of the So- 
viet dream, there will be no com- 
pulsions forcing a woman to marry 
a man she doesn’t love: she will 
have a good job and security. Cer- 
tainly, we need only to look at our 
divorce records in America to real- 
ize that freedom from compulsion 
will not insure a happy marriage. 
There is less compulsion here than 
anywhere in the world and more di- 
vorces. In Hollywood the actors and 
actresses have oodles of money and 
love in armfuls, and yet their mar- 
riages are the most temporary. 


Last MONTH the newspapers of New 
York City carried a lurid story of a 
woman who had played her part as 
the guilty other woman in fake raids 
for the discovery of evidence of 
adultery. In New York, adultery is 
the sole ground for divorce. The 
adulteress-in-name-only got ten dol- 
lars per case. That this sort of col- 
lusion is a common practice among 
divorce lawyers is no news to New 
Yorkers. The excessive publicity in 
this case seems therefore to have 
had an ulterior motive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it did set off the opening 
gun of a campaign to relax the mar- 
riage legislation of the State. Legal 
groups here and there in New York 
are already formulating proposals 
for revision of the statutes. This 
campaign will no doubt be inte- 
grated to the larger campaign for a 
uniform relaxation of all State mar- 
riage laws. A correspondent in the 
New York Herald Tribune (Dec. 
6th) calls for “a thorough-going in- 
vestigation and reform of divorce 
laws throughout our country.” 
Time was when Ellen Key, Ben 
Lindsey and Bertrand Russell were 
lonely voices shouting at our moral 
code. They called it a prehistoric 
relic. But certain writers in the 
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Herald Tribune (Dec. 6th) say that 
New York “is out of harmony with 
modern civilization,” that “she has 
an antiquated set of regulations” 
and that she is the “most medieval” 
of the States. Russell was daring 
when he wrote twenty-five years ago 
that “every person 
who allows himself 
to think that an 
adulterer must be 
wicked adds _ his 
stone to the prison in which the 
source of poetry and beauty and 
life is incarcerated by ‘priests in 
black gowns.’” Not so today. The 
publication of the Kinsey Report 
has canonized adultery. Morris 
Ernst talks of the social time-lag 
between our marriage laws and our 
marriage habits. 
the old law have collided with the 
facts presented by Kinsey, and the 
illusions must give way. “The Kin- 
sey Report has done for sex what 
Columbus did for geography.” 


Clerical 
Prison 
Wardens 


Waar is the Catholic attitude 
toward revision of marriage laws? 
May we say that we are not con- 
cerned since we have our own mar- 
riage rules? May we react to the 
present laws as we did to Prohibi- 
tion on the ground that they en- 
gender disrespect for law in gen- 
eral? Or perhaps we feel that the 
rich man, under the present law, 
has unfair advantage over the poor 
man who cannot afford to go to 
Reno? 

We will be accused of meddling in 
politics, but let the chips fall where 
they may, we have a duty to speak 
out on any question that involves 
morality. We must resolutely sup- 
port the Natural Law and its ex- 
pression in legislation. We must 
uphold any and every law that is 
necessary for the well-being of so- 
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ciety. We have no right to stand 
idly by as the Legislature knocks 
the props from under the social 
structure. 

The social unit is the family. 
How in Heaven’s name, can there 
be any unity where there is the ever- 
present prospect of separation? 
How can there be any stability in 
an arrangement that can be termi- 
nated at will—for that is the actual 
meaning of mental cruelty or in- 
compatibility. If stability is neces- 
sary for the continuation of the 
family, a sense of responsibility is 
certainly needed in the individuals 
that make up the 
family. How can 
there be any sense of 
responsibility under 
a divorce law that allows a man to 
become a butterfly flitting about at 
will from flower to flower without 
any demand that he ever settle 
down? As for children, we have 
enough evidence from social work- 
ers to realize the psychiatric and 
spiritual ruin wrought by divorce. 
They are its innocent victims. 

That the laws as presently ad- 
ministered are a farce is undoubt- 
edly true. But the trouble is with 
the administration, not with the 
law itself. It is the only possible 
arrangement for the safeguarding of 
society. The ideal expressed in the 
law must not be revised, but the 
pattern of behavior must be raised 
nearer to the ideal. That is a prob- 
lem not for the courts, but for teach- 
ers and priests, ministers, rabbis. 
Moreover, as Catholics we should 
not add to our problems by adding 
to the secularism of our world. 
Lowered moral standards in the law 
will depress the moral standards of 
the people to an even lower level 
and make our living of a Christian 
life so much more difficult. 


Family 
Butterflies 
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N THE movie-short Divorce: U.S.A. 

the judge says that perhaps there 
is no solution to the problem. He 
claims that you will first have to 
change human nature so that peo- 
ple will have the intention of mar- 
rying permanently. Isn’t that a so- 
lution? Call it a change of human 
nature, if you will, but it is precise- 
ly what the Church has been advo- 
cating all these years. We priests 
have been warning young people to 
get rid of the popular notion that 
there is an escape clause in the mar- 
riage contract. All or nothing at all: 
either marry for life or stay single. 
The Church doesn’t want anyone to 
enter marriage and keep back part 
of the purchase price. Remember 
what happened to Ananias in the 
Book of the Acts. The handclasp 
and the ring are symbols of a mu- 
tual total surrender of body, mind 
and heart modeled on the marriage 
of Christ and the Church. The Eng- 
lish philosopher Bradley had the 
correct idea when he described mar- 
riage as a contract to pass out of 
the state of contract. 

De Rougemont apparently feels 
that the divorce situation will right 
itself when the notion of romantic 
love has disappeared. It is true that 
the romantic lover has only a feeble 
intention of constant fidelity. But 
the Swiss writer’s optimism about 
the early death of the romantic no- 
tion is not well-founded. The po- 
litical, legal and economic equality 
of women has darkened the picture 
in the lover’s dream; commerciali- 
zation of romance, especially in ad- 
vertising, has taken some of the 
magic out of the pursuit; the adul- 
terous lovers on stage today draw 
cynical snorts instead of tears with 
the line, “It is right and beautiful 
because we love each other”: yet 
Romanticism is far from dead. 


Even if it should die, we would 
have another problem after the fu- 
neral. Instead of a spurious spiri- 
tual-sensual love, we would be con- 
fronted with a blatant lust without 
any poetic overtones. It wasn’t ro- 
mantic love that left hundreds of 
thousands of illegitimate G.I. babies 
overseas. 


More IMPORTANT than any disqui- 
sitions on romantic love is the need 
of proper preparation for marriage. 
The young must be taught a sense 
of responsibility: they must “grow 
up” before they marry. David L. 
Cohn, terming marriage the Great 
American failure, says that divorce 
is the result of our intellectual and 
emotional adolescence as a people. 
The American man, he claims, 
wants not to be 
wived but to be 
mothered. In fact, 
a recent woman con- 
vert to the Church who was several 
times married, said that she had 
been a “finishing-school for boys.” 
We give our children a realistic ap- 
proach to their future careers by 
training them in techniques and 
projects, but we allow them to be 
swept into marriage by sexual 
urges. Mr. Cohn therefore bewails 
the fact that we continue to foster 
a story-book viewpoint on marriage 
even though the landscape is clut- 
tered with the wreckage of broken 
marriages. The maxim of the Cana 
Conferences is well borne out in 
the divorce records: Sex is good in 
itself but not by itself. 
Occasionally you will find a Cath- 
olic girl who has the romantic no- 
tion that marriages are made in 
Heaven, and that love—even for a 
man outside the faith—is a kind of 
divine sign. If she must have ro- 
mance, she had better confine it to 
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a few sentimental novels that she 
can hide under the love-seat by the 
window of her room. But when she 
goes out with Launcelot, she ought 
to have a low emotional altitude and 
a high degree of mental visibility. 
Otherwise she is certain to crash 
into a mountain of trouble. 


_ 
> 
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UR MOVING-PICTURE theaters are 

the power-houses of romantic 
love. It is quite a surprise to 
step into the Avenue Playhouse in 
New York expecting the usual, and 
find Monsieur Vincent. Here is a 
superb portrayal of Christian, as 
contrasted with romantic love. 
There have been splendid religious 
pictures before this but never have 
I seen so Christ-like a figure as that 
of this astounding seventeenth cen- 
tury saint. Protestant though he is, 
the great French actor Pierre Fres- 
nay is thoroughly convincing as the 
screen-incarnation of the saint. The 
speech is French—with English 
sub-titles. 

The London Tablet critic calls 
this film “the achievement on the 
screen of a degree of spiritual 
awareness to which no previous 
major film has aspired.” Yet Mar- 
garet T. Monro, in a letter to the 
Catholic Herald of London, says 


that the spiritual is everywhere left 
out of the picture. This seems an 
altogether unwarranted observa- 
tion. St. Vincent is not represented 
as whispering aspirations before he 
performs each work 

of mercy, but only a Suspiciously 
Jansenist would ex- Pink? 

pect that. Love of 

God shines through every step of 
his journeys of charity. Again, Miss 
Monro claims that the film is so 
hard on the rich Ladies of Charity 
that it is suspiciously pink and 
party-line. Yet, it merely tells the 
historical truth: the rich generally, 
then as now, were less generous 
than the poor. 

Someone in a foreign periodical 
has objected that Vincent is repre- 
sented as too violent in his work for 
the poor, that he is portrayed with 
such fanatical social zeal that he 
seems almost to rebel against Provi- 
dence. That of course would be in- 
consistent with Vincent’s sense of 
abandonment to God. Yet I confess 
that I could discern no “romantic” 
love of reform, no furious and tur- 
bulent intensity, but only a Chris- 
tian love of the poor burning with 
a quiet, flame-like energy. The pic- 
ture is definitely not Hollywood: it 
is not spectacular nor vividly-col- 
ored. It is the simple retelling of 
the amazing life of a saint of the 
poor. 





Our Suicidal Spanish Policy 


By JoHN B. DoRAN 


r IS EVIDENT that our State Depart- 

ment is studying a change of pol- 
icy toward Spain. That is a step in 
the right direction. Whether it be 
due to force of circumstances or is 
indicative of a change of heart 
among the policy framers at top 
level is of little moment practically. 
What is annoying is that there are 
still some Americans, both in the 
State Department and outside it, 
who cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Although the ineptness of our 
policy is becoming more apparent 
every day, still there are die-hards 
of press and radio who are out to 
sabotage the change, just as they 
sought to sabotage government pol- 
icy and the excellent diplomatic 
work of Carlton Hayes during the 
late war, in complete disregard of 
the security of our armies in the 
field. Some of these, as far back as 
last July and August, got wind of 
what was in the air and pledged 
themselves to block any rapproche- 
ment however desirable. 

An amusing example of the “new- 
look” anti-Franco propaganda being 


tried today appeared in The New. 
? 


York Times of September 3d. This 
dispatch, written by Michael L. 
Hoffman, was date-lined “Geneva, 
Aug. 10th” but was withheld from 
publication till September 3d. The 
dispatch relayed a story of unbe- 
lievable waste in the Franco regime 
that had the .government on the 
verge of bankruptcy. A constitu- 
tional monarchy was almost ready 
to take over if the United States did 
not prolong the life of the Franco 
government by extending a loan. 
This movement was supported by 
Socialists, Liberals and the Church, 
but no Communists were associated 
with it. Moreover, the Pope had 
consulted all leading Spanish bish- 
ops and only one was in favor of 
the Franco regime. And who was 
the authority for this story? An 
anonymous Conservative in Switzer- 
land! How the usually reliable 
Times managed to fit such anony- 
mous fiction into “all the news 
that’s fit to print” is a bit of a mys- 


« tery. At any rate, it illustrates the 
; new 
es 


approach in _ anti-Spanish 


At Paris the U. S. delegation did 
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not really declare its hand in regard 
to Spain, and the top military brass 
kept a discreet silence. The report- 
ing of the proceedings was there- 
fore so much guess work. Yet one 
writer went so far as to declare on 
reliable authority that “a secret 
military agreement, including the 
use of bases in Spain, already is in 
existence between Washington and 
Madrid, despite official denials in 
both capitals” (Journal - American, 
Oct. 7, 1948). The more conserva- 
tive elements of our press relied on 
the “moral” argument against ad- 
mitting Spain to the Western Euro- 
pean Union. These were the very 
same journalists who decried the 
moral argument against admitting 
Russia to the family of nations back 
in 1933. In order to ease the timor- 
ous consciences of these individuals 
we would point out that recognition 
today does not imply any moral ap- 
proval of the form of government 
recognized. Certainly there can be 
no moral objection to helping starv- 
ing people in Spain by extending 
economic aid to them. 


Avornen phase of the “new-look” 
anti-Franco propaganda is that the 
United States must pay serious at- 
tention to the anti-Franco sentiment 
in the French and English people. 
In the first place, this alleged senti- 
ment does not exist to the degree or 
the extent that our American press 
would have us believe. Those of us 
who lived in Europe all through the 
Civil War in Spain realize that the 
European feeling against Franco 
never reached the heights of vitu- 
peration achieved by the American 
press. The latter was the most 
vicious and distorted campaign in 
history. Spain is a Catholic coun- 
try. Were the predominantly Cath- 
olic people of Italy, France, Ireland, 
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or the fifty per cent Catholic popu- 
lations of Belgium and Holland as 
well as the Catholics of Germany 
and Austria—were they in favor of 
the Communist-dominated Loyalist 
Government? So what was left 
then—or today? The left-wing So- 
cialists and the Communists of 
France and the Netherlands, the 
left-wing of the English Labor 
Party plus the monarchist sympa- 
thizers of the Conservatives and 
Liberals. 


Ti OPPOSITION to Franco in Eu- 
rope today is still only a vociferous 
minority. If we eliminate the Com- 
munists with whom we do not agree 
today, what have we left? The left- 
wing Socialists of France and the 
Netherlands and England, and the 
Monarchists. So we find ourselves 
allied with strange bedfellows in our 
policy toward Spain—we who have 
always boasted of our dislike of both 
Monarchists and Socialists. 

It was the realization of this very 
weakness of the Socialist opposition 
to Franco when divorced from the 
Communist strength, which prompt- 
ed the left-wingers, during the re- 
cent talks on Spain, to try to get the 
Catholic Unions of France to voice 
their opposition too. Their efforts 
met with little success as was as- 
sured me by a leader of the Jocistes 
(Christian Workers) who has re- 
cently come to the United States for 
a lecture tour. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the Catholic workers of Europe 
or any other country do not favor a 
dictatorship in any shape or form, 
but neither do they want to stand 
idly by and watch an irresponsible 
coalition of anti-clericals and athe- 
ists take over a Catholic country, 
only to set up an anti-Christian 
regime in the name of liberty. 
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We are very definitely alienating 
the Catholic peoples of Spain and 
Europe by our policy. Granted that 
Franco is a dictator of sorts. The 
long-suffering Spanish people are 
willing to submit to restriction on 
their liberties and to endure hard- 
ships sooner than risk a return of 
the so-called government-in-exile. 
They feel that if the liberalizing in- 
fluences at work in the country to- 
day are encouraged by foreigners 
rather than discouraged, they will 
attain a measure of freedom conso- 
nant with their history and their 
temperament in a short time. They 
may accept dictation from their 
own, but they are too proud to ac- 
cept it from abroad. That is Span- 
ish tradition. 


Ouvr PRESENT POLICY adversely af- 
fects our own military security in 
that it runs counter to the Truman 
Doctrine. This doctrine would pre- 
vent Russian expansion in the direc- 
tion of the Mediterranean, which 
has been the objective of Russian 
imperialism for centuries. It is im- 
perative for British and American 
interests that the Russians do not 
control Mare Nostrum. Through 
our policy in Greece and Turkey, 
we have managed to protect the ap- 
proaches to the Mediterranean on 
the East. But to risk the danger of 
being cut off on the West is the 
worst kind of strategy. 

That is precisely what our pres- 
ent policy toward Spain is helping 
to achieve. A militarily weak and 
impoverished Spain would be an 
easy prey to the fifth-columnists— 
the Soviet advance guard. A strong 
Spain, on the other hand, would be 
a tremendous asset to us. It is in- 
conceivable that she would remain 
neutral in the event of an American 
war with Russia. She occupies an 


unrivaled strategic position for the — 


defense of the Mediterranean and 
the Near East. Her unique position 
enables her to dominate the en- 
trance to the great inland sea in 
spite of the fortress of Gibraltar. 

Colonel Percy Black, a member of 
General Patton’s staff in France, 
wrote in the Washington Evening 
Star, September 8, 1946: “Directly 
opposite Gibraltar on the North 
African Coast of Spanish Morocco is 
the fortified town of Ceuta. The 
guns of Ceuta and the airfields of 
Spain already dominate the straits. 
To gain political control of Ceuta 
and if possible, oust the British from 
the Rock, is therefore one of the 
primary motives behind the pres- 
ent Soviet attempt to overthrow 
Franco and set up a Communist 
regime in Spain.” 

Owen B. Maguire, writing in The 
Sign (February, 1943), quotes the 
testimony of British and Spanish 
officers whom he interviewed to 
prove the vulnerability of Gibraltar 
without Spanish co-operation, and 
concludes: “The British understand 
the importance of Spain’s strategic 
position for control of the Mediter- 
ranean and for 200 years have 
courted Spanish friendship and 
carefully avoided anything that 
might endanger it.” 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin points out 
the strategic value of Spain, though 
he seems cool to any change in our 
present position. But we must re- 
member Mr. Baldwin is a military 
not a political expert. The policy 
of antagonizing the guardian of the 
Mediterranean may prove fatal in a 
coming war. 


p al TRUMAN DoctTRINE not only 
seeks to halt the Russian advance 
on the Mediterranean, but also to 
curb further aggression in Europe 
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itself. For this purpose also we 
need a strong and friendly Spain. 
It is the only country on the conti- 
nent where Communism is rigidly 
contained. It is one of the few coun- 
tries which could afford us a secure 
base for large scale operations 
against the Soviets. Very little in 
the way of a delaying action can be 
expected from France or Italy with 
their well-organized fifth-columns, 
their badly equipped armies and 
their disrupting Leftist blocs. 
Hence, if we are realistic in pursu- 
ing the Truman Doctrine to its logi- 
cal conclusions, we must take cogni- 
zance of the strategic position of 
Spain. 

It may be objected that our ex- 
clusive possession of the atom 
bomb obviates the need to consider 
Spain from a military viewpoint. 
This is sheer nonsense. We have 
no guarantee that we will always 
have exclusive possession. Besides, 
as happened in the case of gas war- 
fare, the conscience of mankind may 
forbid the use of a weapon that 
could mean the extermination of the 
race. If we are wise, we will plan our 
security as if the atom bomb never 
existed. Naive acceptance of syn- 
dicated newspaper reports should 
not allow our State Department to 
experiment with our foreign policy 
till another Pearl Harbor is precipi- 
tated. 

As our policy works against the 
best interests of the Truman Doc- 
trine, so also it hinders the proper 
operation of the Marshall Plan. 
There is something zany about a 
policy which purports to check the 
spread of Communism in Europe 
and at the same time refuses eco- 
nomic aid to Spain. If hunger and 
poverty can lead the way to Com- 
munism in France and Italy, why 
not in Spain? It was recognized 
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at Paris that participation of Spain 
in the rehabilitation of Europe was 
desirable, but once again we refused 
to permit it. This time we could 
not blame Russia. She was not 
present. 


Sucn LEGITIMATE thinkers as 
George Sokolsky, George Rothwell 
Brown and Douglas Woodruff have 
expressed their indignation at the 
decision to exclude Spain from the 
European Economic Conference. 
Even the French regret the omission. 
The newspaper L’Aurore tells how 
France closed her frontier to Spain 
as a result of a Moscow request and 
the UN resolution on Spain, and 
how France had to open the frontier 
later: “The closing of the French 
frontier proved a complete boom- 
erang. Spain has suffered not at all. 
France in dire need of imports suf- 
fered very greatly. At the present 
time, conversations are going on 
toward the opening of the frontier 
and France is cast in the pathetic 
role of asking that Spain consent 
but that the Franco Government not 
proclaim the opening as a triumph 
of its diplomacy.” Likewise General 
de Gaulle on winning a victory in 
the municipal elections, said: “I do 
not need to hide the fact that I never 
approved the present Spanish re- 
gime, but this should not prevent 
us from having economic relations 
with Spain” (Paris, Nov. 12, 1947). 

It was American pressure which 
resulted in the exclusion of Spain 
from the Economic Plan. Some of 
the other sixteen European nations 
either voted to include Spain or ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of it. 
America hoped that by excluding 
Spain, she would entice the Soviets 
to join the Conference later. Rus- 
sia’s answer was a revival of the 
Comintern: the Cominform had a 
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program to wreck the whole Mar- 
shall Plan. Such is the effect of our 
policy. In the light of all we knew 
about the sinister aims of the Soviet, 
our policy was unwise. In the fact 
that we were sacrificing another 
State for our purposes, it was im- 
moral, especially in view of the fact 
that Russia and her satellites were 
invited to share in the Marshall 
Plan. It savors too much of the So- 
viet doctrine of the end justifying 
the means. 


I. IS HOPED that the Marshall Plan 
will not only check Communism in 
Europe but also rehabilitate the 
European nations so that they may 
buy our exports. As a result of our 
Spanish policy we have virtually 
made a gift of our Spanish export 
trade to other countries. With our 
present high standard of living, an 
increased export trade is needed 
more than ever. Our position is es- 
pecially precarious as a result of the 
British (and Commonwealth) de- 
cision not to buy from us as a re- 
sult of their dollar shortage. Due to 
our strained relations with Spain, 
American exports to that country 
are at a very low level. Britain is 
enjoying a prosperous year in her 
exports to Spain. The Netherlands, 
Eire, Italy, et al., all have made trade 
pacts with that country. When the 
State Department decides to aban- 
don its foolish policy, there will be 
very little Spanish export trade left 
for America. 

Our policy toward Spain was in- 
tended to weaken the present re- 
gime and effect the substitution of a 
more democratic government. It 
has had the very opposite effect; it 
has strengthened Franco, increased 
his prestige and popularity with his 
own people and stifled liberalizing 
influences already at work within 
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the country. Richard Pattee has 
stated it well: “The Spanish people 
have undoubtedly rallied to the re- 
gime in its hours of stress, precisely 
because of the universal resentment 
at the attempted dictation from 
abroad. This irritation at foreign 
interference arouses in the average 
Spaniard two of the strongest emo- 
tions possible: inordinate pride in 
running his own business and ex- 
treme sensitivity to being pushed 
around from outside. There is no 
question that the pressure from out- 
side has strengthened Franco” (Hu- 
man Events, July 9, 1947). 


Ocr ATTITUDE has made enemies 
for us where we previously had 
friends. The liberalizing influences 
which Franco was induced to bring 
in as a result of the brilliant am- 
bassadorial work of Dr. Carlton 
Hayes, all ceased of a sudden. Ob- 
servers agree that the cause of de- 
mocracy has been retarded in Spain. 
The people are willing to put up 
with a dictatorship because they are 
in constant fear of a new Commu- 
nist regime as a result of American 
action. As Mr. Ross Hoffman says: 
“The putting of Spain on the carpet 
by the UN has hardened the exist- 
ing political arrangements and 
stifled liberalizing influences” (N. 
Y. Times, Nov. 14, 1946). 

Our policy has hurt the cause of 
democracy in Spain in another way. 
If there should arise a possibility of 
setting up a new regime in Spain, 
we will have to collaborate with Rus- 
sia in its formation or else fight it 
out on the diplomatic front. We 
have consistently supported the gov- 
ernment-in-exile and the Resistance 
movement, both of which are Red. 
The Monarchists are also a party of 
resistance but they are divided in 
their loyalties as far as the outside 
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world is concerned. Hence the situ- 
ation presents a happy hunting 
ground for the Soviets. To win out 
or to create a chaos and revolution 
is the same thing as far as they are 
concerned. 


I; IS TAKING our leaders a long 
time to realize that Russia has had 
its eyes on Spain for many years. 
Nikolay Lenin looking over the map 
of Europe, stopped short at Spain 
and said: “There will be the next 
Communist state in the world.” It 
would have been but for Franco. 
As early as 1932 the Soviet Program 
of Action included “the intensifi- 
cation of the national revolutionary 
movement in Catalonia and Biscay” 
(Theses of XII Plenum of the ECCI). 
An article in Pravda of May 10, 
1931, called attention to the feasi- 
bility of starting a war in Spain. 

Miss Alice Moats in her No Pass- 
port to Paris says: “There are other 
reasons why the Reds would like to 
make trouble on the Iberian penin- 
sula: their efforts in Italy, Turkey 
and Greece have made it abundantly 
clear that part of their plan for the 
future is to control the Aegean and 
the Mediterranean. They cannot do 
that without controlling Spain and 
Gibraltar. Every occasion is seized 
upon to prevent Americans taking a 
cold-blooded common-sense view of 
Spain. We are repeatedly told that 
Franco must be thrown out because 
he is a menace to the peace. Exact- 
ly why he is a menace is never ex- 
plained.” 

One encouraging fact is that the 
myth of the “Loyalist” revolution 
is slowly dying the death it de- 
serves. Mr. Churchill can now write 
calmly and authoritatively in his re- 
cent memoirs of “Franco’s armies 
driving deep into Communist 
Spain.” The proper perspective on 
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Franco’s part in the recent war is 
also emerging. Goebbels’ Diary for 
instance shows the writer denounc- 
ing Franco for his lack of co-opera- 
tion with the Nazis. 

The true history of Franco’s role 
is being written by objective his- 
torians like Professor Bailey of 
Stanford University. In his Diplo- 
matic History of the American Peo- 
ple (3d ed., 1947) he writes on pp. 
288, seq.: “If Franco had been driv- 
en into the arms of his brother dic- 
tators, the Western Mediterranean 
would have been cut off, the African 
coast and outlying islands would 
have become Axis bases, the North 
African invasion would have been 
impossible, and the war might well 
have been lost by the Allies or pro- 
longed interminably. . . . Franco 
was more anti-Russian than pro- 
Axis. . . . As the fortunes of the 
United Nations improved, Franco 
veered around from pro-Axis non- 
belligerency, to neutrality, and final- 
ly to a neutrality that was benevo- 
lent to the Allies.” 


A; THE PRESENT time the pros- 
pects for the recognition of the pres- 
ent Spanish government are bright. 
However the change in our policy 
should be made immediately. James 
Farley in pleading for realism and 
an immediate resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, said: “It 
is not a matter of whether we agree 
with the politics inside Spain. It is 
simply a matter of whether Spain is 
essential to the security of the de- 
mocracies, and any military man 
will tell you that it is. The Spanish 
Civil War is twelve years behind us, 
yet I shudder to think what the sit- 
uation in Europe would be today 
had the Communists gotten control 
of that nation” (New York Daily 
News, Nov. 17, 1948). 
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Obviously any prolongation of 
our purely negative and ineffective 
policy gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy. How futile any non-recog- 
nition policy is can be read in the 
writings of Sumner Welles: “The 
use of non-recognition as a weapon 
to force another and recalcitrant 
government into line is the sorriest 
method of international policy to be 
found anywhere. . .. This procedure 
has been tried in the past and found 
wanting. ... What possible benefits 
can come from threatening another 
government with non-recognition?” 
Obviously the only benefits are those 
enjoyed by Russia, the debilitation 
of Spain as a preparation for a Com- 
munist coup. 
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R. JOHN FosTeR DULLEs has de- 

clared that the substance of our 
foreign policy is not yet adequate to 
our needs and responsibilities. He 
said that we shall need for the fu- 
ture “foreign policies which are 
more dynamic, more constructive 
and more imaginative than we have 
yet developed.” No great imagina- 
tion is needed to realize that Spain 
dominates the Mediterranean, that 
she is a link with Africa and South 
America, that strategically she is the 
key to Western Europe, that in our 
present danger she should be wel- 
comed as a sister nation that was 
the first among all the nations of 
the world to stand up and fight the 
menace of Soviet imperialism. 


The Genile- Spoken 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


Wr have known grief and prayerfully have walked 
Through light and shadows and the storm-swept wood, 
Then turned to guide another who was lost, 

Are gentle-spoken . . . and they speak like brooks, 
Low-keyed and murmurous as twilight prayer, 

And theirs are words to melt the stony grief, 

Releasing tears which cleanse and heal the heart. 


They know just how to soothe the fretful babe 
Or plump a pillow for a fevered head, 

And I have seen them mend a wild bird’s wing. 
They are the gentle-spoken, they whom life 

Has disciplined and purged and they have grown 
As mellow as the fruit upon a tree. ... 





Protestants Lack Sect Appeal 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


F A radio or video program is to 

thrive, it must have a good spon- 
sor and a good script. American 
radio did not prosper on sustaining 
programs. So with sectarian Chris- 
tianity. It once had powerful spon- 
sors and its programs once had 
timely appeal. That is so no longer. 
Sectarianism is on the wane today, 
and it is desperately looking to 
union for a new lease on life. Am- 
sterdam was proof of it. But it was 
a disconsolate affair. Like the spe- 
cialty shop windows of Paris right 
after the war, it exhibited something 
which it did not have in stock. It 
displayed a bright hope of unity 
and fetched an impressive clientele, 
but the proceedings soon showed 
that the article was not even in pro- 
duction. The effective union of sec- 
tarian Christianity is not even in 
the designing stage. It is but a 
dream. 

Yet the hunger for it is real and 
is touching to see. Little Amster- 
dams are happening everywhere. In 
the city of Grand Rapids last sum- 
mer a thousand or so young secta- 
rians got together from all over this 
country and Canada. Many of them 





Roman Catholics, as well as certain 
Anglicans and Orthodox Christians in 
their respective churches, conduct a 
campaign of prayer for the Reunion of 
Christendom every year from January 
18th to January 25th. This Church 
Unity Octave was inaugurated by 
Father Paul James Francis, S.A., who 
entered the Catholic Church along with 
his entire community. 





had come at great personal sacri- 
fice, and the earnestness of all was 
a heartening spectacle. It was a re- 
freshing contrast to the levity and 
laxity of so many teen-agers. I 
found myself wanting them to suc- 
ceed in their avowed attempt to 
transcend the cleavages of Protes- 
tantism and find a common inspi- 
ration and sanction for their own 
personal good of soul in the first 
place, and then for the greater 
Christian influence of their lives. 
It would require something of a tour 
de force, I knew. But with a mere 
child directing the leading sym- 
phony orchestras of the world from 
his mother’s arms, I wasn’t so sure 
that they could not pull it off. 
During the closing hours of the 
convention I had a long session with 


Missionary and retreat master, the Reverend 
Thomas A. Fox, of the Paulist Fathers, is one 
of the outstanding pulpit orators of the Order. 
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a group of the delegates in the Cath- 
olic Information Center. “Did you 
feel that the synod accomplished 
something worthwhile?” I asked. 
“Well,” they replied with the can- 
dor of youth, “we got a grand feel- 
ing of Christian fellowship from 
just being together. But when we 
tried to consolidate it, we didn’t get 
far. We just seemed to be mocking 
one another’s denominations.” This 
said, they turned to wolfing litera- 
ture from the Center’s pamphlet 
rack. Especially Father Smith In- 
structs Mr. Jackson. They had even 
heard of a correspondence course in 
Catholic teaching and wanted fur- 
ther details. 

As they disappeared into the 
street I felt that I now understood 
at least one phase of the hunger for 
unity among so many sectarians. It 
was a hunger for solid and cogent 
doctrine. For something to believe 
unquestioningly. For something to 
replace the feeble opinions and end- 
less vagaries of sectarian preaching. 
The multitudes were instantly 
enamored of Christ’s preaching be- 
cause of its contrast to the babblings 
of the Scribes and the vapid con- 
flicts of rabbinical thought. “This 
man speaketh as one having author- 
ity,” they exclaimed in their enthu- 
siasm. The ears of the multitude 
tingled to the new programs from 
Nazareth, and dark visages in Jeru- 
salem watched their Hooper ratings 
fall. 


ae Christianity started out 
like a champion. To see it waning 
now, one can hardly believe that it 
is the same movement which sev- 
eral centuries ago struck with atom- 
ic force in the Germanys, the Low 
Countries, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and parts of France. In 
those first stages of the contest the 
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ancient Church looked bad. Very 
bad. It looked wasted and effete. 
The Eternal City had been sacked 
by imperial guerrillas. Clement VII. 
seemed bewildered in his dismal 
refuge at Orvieto. Emissaries of the 
English king behaved like stick-up 
men in his august presence. Luther 
was making the papacy the whip- 
ping boy of the Western world. It 
was reviled and dismissed as Anti- 
christ in half the ale houses of Eu- 
rope. 

A famous Gospel scene had radi- 
cally changed. Peter was prone on 
the ground now, not before the All 
Holy Son of God but before a licen- 
tious generation, and was expected 
to confess: “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man.” Catharine of 
Aragon, under house arrest, stirred 
the embers in the fireplace and 
drew her shawl more tightly about 
her as she felt the chill of doom. 
She had only her feckless nephew, 
the emperor Charles V., to turn to, 
and a Pope in rout. Saintly Thomas 
More wrestled with his conscience 
in secret and was tempted to won- 
der if afer all the papacy had really 
been Christ’s design. 


|, Se Christianity prospered 
then. But any radio man will tell 
you why. It had powerful sponsors. 
Sectarianism was a natural at the 


time. The growth of nationalism 
seemed to demand it. People must 
have grown a bit weary of the con- 
stant tension and recurrent hostili- 
ties between the papacy and the na- 
tional sovereigns. Some amount of 
friction was to be expected of course. 
Even the happiest marriages have 
their bad moments—if only juris- 
dictional disputes about the bed- 
clothes on a cold night. Anyhow, 
Church and State were married, and 
you would have been derided for 
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suggesting a separation. You would 
have been told that religion cannot 
be divorced from mundane affairs, 
for that were to yield important 
areas of life unto the dominion of 
the Prince of this world and the 
powers of darkness. In nothing 
could you act without ethics, and 
ethics were but the corollaries of 
dogma. Conduct was the expression 
of religion. Your life might fall far 
short of being integral with your re- 
ligious professions, but at no point 
should you crassly divorce it from 
religion. 

We may get exasperated with the 
national sovereigns of the sixteenth 
century for meddling in religion. 
But they did not appear to their sub- 
jects to be meddling. These had long 
been accustomed to regard the king 
as in some way the consort of the 
clergy in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
the clergy as in some way the con- 
sort of the king in civil affairs. This 
is why you find so many ecclesias- 
tics functioning as ministers of 
state or ambassadors to foreign 
courts. And this is why it was not 
taken amiss when the king would 
make a levy on Church revenues to 
finance a military campaign. It was 
like a man reaching into his wife’s 
handbag. No sensible cop will ar- 
rest him for it. Yes, in the sixteenth 
century, Church and State were as 
intimately joined as that. 


Bur THE kings began to get an in- 
feriority complex. They were like 
a man of lowly origin who marries 
into a wealthy and distinguished 
family. Unless his wife be very de- 
voted and tactful, he may develop a 
sense of inferiority, especially if he 
is a man of spirit. And when that 
happens, he will find himself wish- 
ing that he might separate her en- 
tirely from her family. Oh, she is 
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a grand lady and all that, and he is 
sure that she never wanted to keep 
him in awe of her. But her back- 
ground keeps having that effect. He 
feels overshadowed by the great 
wealth of prestige of her family, 
especially of his father-in-law. If 
only he could pick up and take off 
with her to Australia! 

In the sixteenth century the State 
was married to the Church. It had 
been a happy union in most respects. 
There had been differences, but 
what married couple does not have 
them? The over-all picture of that 
union was something to exult the 
heart. Its robust offspring need feel 
inferior no longer to their Greco- 
Roman forebears. They were giving 
a magnificent account of themselves 
in all the arts of life: in education, 
architecture, agriculture, commerce, 
military skill, maritime building, 
colonial expansion and cultural 
progress. Northern and western 
Europe was out of the woods for- 
ever, and great cities were thrusting 
their towers into cool and bracing 
air. 

Of course, without the wedding 
of Church and State, without the 
Church’s unifying force, her civiliz- 
ing influence, the purification of her 
ministry and her strong moral sanc- 
tions, the king would probably not 
have risen above a barbarian chief- 
tain. But he would rather not dwell 
on that. The Church had been per- 
fectly grand, he may have inwardly 
conceded, and was being gracious 
as could be, but still he felt irked by 
her vastly superior background, 
transcending national aims and 
frontiers, and at the awful prestige 
of that father-in-law, so to say, the 
Pope. If he could only separate her 
entirely from her family. If he could 
only effect a complete rupture with 
Rome. But how secure such a rup- 
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ture without abolishing the Roman 
liturgy and imposing contrary arti- 
cles of faith? At this point sectarian 
Christianity began picking up pow- 
erful sponsors. 


Sonar it is a wonderful tribute 
to the divine origin and dynamic 
of the ancient faith that it got its 
great start in the world and shat- 
tered the imperial State religion, not 
only without an assist from Caesar, 
but in spite of his fiercest opposi- 
tion. Constantine the Great did not 
import the faith into his realm, as 
the regency of Edward VI. imported 
the errors of Luther and Calvin in- 
to England. Rather it was because 
the faith had been ineradicably 
founded in his realm and was far 
more popular than the State reli- 
gion, that Constantine was moved 
to make peace with the Church. 


IL MAY be objected that I have over- 


simplified the history of the Refor- 
mation, and that sectarian Chris- 
tianity did make out well as a sus- 
taining program, on the sheer merit 
of its script. Unfortunately for that 
contention a lot of first class history 
of those times has now been written 
without religious bias. Instead of 
apologists for either side sweating 
the facts, scholars with impassive 
scientific calm are hewing to the 
laws of evidence, and the Reforma- 
tion is not doing so well in court. 
There is not space here to go into the 
social and political complexities of 
the whole Reformation, but it 
should suffice to cite the case of 
England. “Ex uno disce omnes” 
can be a valid principle of induc- 
tion. One instance can sometimes 
be a host in itself. Many liberals 
changed their minds about the 
Kremlin’s real intentions solely on 
the basis of what it did in Czecho- 
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slovakia, and I have yet to hear 
them charged with a non sequitur. 
In the present discussion, the Eng- 
lish Reformation shall have to serve 
as our Czechoslovakia. 

The Communists resorted to the 
coup d’état in Czechoslovakia be- 
cause it was plain that their move- 
ment would never be espoused by 
this free people in a free election. 
Communists .can establish beach- 
heads. They can make headway in 
almost any country as conspirators; 
by deceit, trickery, fraud and equiv- 
ocal dealing of every kind. But they 
progress only up to a point. A 
healthy majority of the nation con- 
tinues to resist them. That is the 
moment for the coup d’état, if it 
happens to be feasible. 


Tues IT was with the Reformation 
in England. Just as social and eco- 
nomic misery or a long siege of very 
bad government can prepare the 
way for Communism by diminishing 
the resistance of the body politic, so 
the schism of Henry VIII. paved the 
way for the Reformation in Eng- 
land. A national Church is almost 
helpless against heresy. The schism 
got by easily enough because it was 
waged on canonical grounds which 
were caviar to the general. What 
layman can follow a dispute among 
lawyers? Besides, it seemed like 
just another of those jurisdictional 
disputes between king and papacy. 
The Amercan labor movement 
abounds in them, but no one doubts 
that when the chips are down, its 
leaders will kiss and make up. The 
last election showed that. 

But the subsequent spoliation of 
the monasteries was different. The 
people could get the drift of that, 
and it provoked an insurrection. 
On one field of battle alone, the Pil- 
grimage of Grace mustered upwards 
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of 25,000 combatants—a sizeable 
group of rebels out of a population 
or 3 or 4 millions. The recent 
Irish insurgents never put a good 
fraction of that into the field, but 
they brought England to terms none 
the less. It took all of Henry’s guile 
and swift foot work to get out of 
that jam. Cranmer, with heresy in 
his heart, must have concluded that 
the English people needed a lot of 
softening up before he could ever 
show his hand. 


Henay died and was succeeded by 
a regency, for Edward VI. was in 
his early teens when he ascended 
the throne. The Regency boiled 
down to Somerset, the Protector, an 
uncle of the young king, and he was 
Lutheran at heart. Notwithstand- 
ing, he had tobe content with a very 
gradual insinuation of Protestant- 
ism. England was no more ready 
to espouse the Reformation than 
Czechoslovakia was to espouse Com- 
munism. Even Somerset’s mild in- 
sinuation led to insurrection. In 
parts of the kingdom there was em- 
battled resistance, and everywhere 
there was great dissatisfaction and 
unrest. It was evident that only a 
coup d’état could foist the new re- 
ligion on the country. And War- 
wick, who deposed Somerset, sup- 
plied that. He was ruthless, and he 
made the Church in England Prot- 
estant overnight. But not without 
grave repercusions. 

I have heard of no uprisings in 
Czechoslovakia since the Red coup 
détat. But popular resistance to 
Protestantism was so widespread 
and so embattled under Warwick 
that he had to sign humiliating 
treaties with Scotland and France. 
To the latter he yielded up Bou- 
logne, as if it had meant no more to 
England than an over-age subma- 


rine. But he had to. His hands were 
full at home, trying to stuff Calvin 
down English throats. 


Twen CAME Mary. But the Refor- 
mation had become a vested inter- 
est in England by then. The people 
had not benefited by it, as the eco- 
nomic plight of the country showed. 
But the most powerful classes in 
the country had. Out of the expro- 
priated monastic lands and church 
revenues had grown a new landed 
gentry and ever so many new titles. 
Since back in Henry’s time, nearly 
every bishop had been a time-server 
or political lackey. Besides, many 
of the priests were now married. 
Whatever the popular nostalgia for 
the Mass, prayers for the dead, the 
joyous feasts, heart-warming rites 
and all the comforting sacramental 
ministry of the Church that was 
gone—the people could not bring 
them back. There would be no free 
election, no secret ballot, no chance 
for the people themselves to turn 
the rascals out. If, together with 
her deep attachment for her native 
Catholic Faith, Mary had possessed 
Elizabeth’s sagacity and genius for 
rule, the final story might have been 
different. Anyhow, Mary died after 
a brief reign, to be succeeded by 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was just a pagan at 
heart. She would have had just as 
much fun ruling a Catholic nation. 
More, in fact, for the Calvinist tem- 
per at court rather cramped her 
style. But the new religious thought 
seemed to be “the wave of the fu- 
ture.” Besides, under orthodoxy 
there might be that stigma on her 
birth. So she gave the green light 
to the Reformers, and the gallows 
to anyone who withstood them. 
Her feminine penchant for coziness 
alone would commend to her indif- 
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ferent heart a national Church. 
Something to tuck in her handbag 
or archly manipulate like her fan. 
Sectarian Christianity never had a 
shrewder, more powerful, more 
ruthless sponsor than Elizabeth. 
No wonder its historians shut their 
eyes to Essex and dubbed her “vir- 
gin Queen Bess.” 


Bur SUCH sponsors are not around 
today, and sectarianism is languish- 
ing. Government in our time is 
quite secularized. Religious uni- 
formity is no longer the chief suste- 
nance of national unity in the mind 
of rulers. Without powerful spon- 
sors I do not see how sectarian 
Christianity can hope to thrive. It 
first prospered as an adjunct and 
concomitant of nascent nationalism. 
But nationalism is frenetic enough 
today without stimulant from that 
quarter. Sectarianism has lost its 
sponsors, and its script has lost its 
appeal. “Justification by faith, the 
mummery of the Mass, veneration 
of images, prayers for the departed, 
auricular confession and Papal pre- 
tensions”! You could as soon go 
out today and give McKinley’s 
speeches and hope to sweep an 
American election! 


| oe today are asking far more 
elementary questions: “Is there a 
God? Have I a soul? If there per- 
sonal immortality? Is the Bible the 
word of God? Was Christ God? Is 
there any cure for sin? Is prayer of 
any use?” The conflict no longer is 
whether Christianity can exist with 
variations in belief and discipline, 
but whether it has any claim to ex- 
ist at all? No longer do men ask 
whether one Church is as good as 
another, but whether there is good- 
ness in any Church? It is no par- 
ticular principle of Christianity 
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which is attacked today so much as 
our initial premises. History is not 
repeating itself. It never does. But 
Christianity is being challenged to 
vindicate itself anew. We may not, 
therefore, look back to our strategy 
against Greco-Roman paganism for 
guidance, unless to reflect that our 
strategy then was much simpler 
than any proposed for the contest 
that is upon us now. 

Indeed, it does not seem that 
there was any strategy at all. From 
the distance of two thousand years 
almost, you get only the impression 
of steadily increasing groups of peo- 
ple striving to live good lives after 
the ideals and by the grace of Christ. 
For the most part, they seem to 
have been strangely unaware of the 
tremendous effect they were having 
on their times. But their earnest- 
ness mounted often to martyrdom. 
They regarded Christianity more as 
a way of life than as a syllabus of 
doctrine. The doctrine was there, 
of course, and they were terribly 
jealous of its purity. They rejoiced 
in their unity, and in the warm fel- 
lowship which their new religion 
afforded them. The vast majority 
of them would have resisted an an- 
gel from heaven if he had deviated 
from their common creed. 


 —- oF them were sketchily in- 
structed by our standards, but their 
belief was epitomized in the teach- 


ing Church. “I believe what the 
Church teaches,” they would have 
said simply, and modestly apolo- 
gized for not knowing the full con- 
tent of their belief. “For the Church 
is of Christ,” they would have add- 
ed, “and Christ is with the Church, 
and so the Church cannot lead us 
astray.” Still, their interest was 
mainly practical. It was how they 
lived more than anything they said 
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which usually betrayed them to the 
persecuting authorities. They had 
an overmastering idea that to be- 
come a Christian was to become 
something radically different in 
every way from what one was be- 
fore. 

St. Paul called conversion a 
“death and resurrection.” A dras- 
tic notion, to say the least! The 
pagan neighbors hardly knew of 
this idea, for it was worth a Chris- 
tian’s life then to talk about him- 
self. But they did notice the radical 
changes in living cropping up 
around them and concluded that 
they must stem from that Eastern 
religion which the Government was 
trying to exterminate. They won- 
dered that any religion could change 
a person so. For most pagans reli- 
gion meant a few external per- 
functory observances. They were 
amazed that people would take 
their religion so seriously, and even 
more amazed that any religion could 
so transform human weakness and 
selfishness. 


Bur ours will be a different strug- 
gle, so we must not look there for 


guidance. For the most part an- 
cient Christianity had only to 
cleanse the ancient pagan’s heart to 
make a Christian of him. Modern 
Christianity will have to cleanse the 
modern pagan’s mind as well. The 
ancient Christian apologetic could 
afford to be naive and even inarticu- 
late, trusting to Christian living to 
fill the breach. If we had only his 
letters to go by, we would judge 
that even St. Paul was content with 
what was hardly more than jottings, 
memoranda, thumbnail explana- 
tions and the flash of phrases. We 
would imagine that he was mostly 
trusting to pure and joyous Chris- 
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tian living to win pagan hearts from 
their somber depravities. If he had 
had to cleanse the modern pagan 
mind, how elaborate and volumi- 
nous his correspondence would have 
been! 

Anyhow, sectarian Christianity 
cannot hope to cleanse the modern 
pagan mind. The blind cannot lead 
the blind. Those sectarian youths I 
met in Grand Rapids last summer, 
the firstlings of their flock, certainly 
left the impression that they were 
shopping around for a seeing-eye 
dog. I confess I was sorely tempted 
to don the harness myself. The mod- 
ern pagan mind is appallingly con- 
fused. But so is the mind of the 
sectarian Christian. This further 
explains his hunger for union. He 
hopes that union will end his con- 
fusion. If material union could end 
doctrinal confusion the majority of 
New Yorkers would think exactly 
alike, because for hours each week- 
day they are packed together like 
sardines in their subways. Actual- 
ly, every subway car is probably a 
welter of ideological divergence. 

Sectarian Christianity may have 
succeeded in altering the super- 
structure of Christian faith in ages 
past. But only after it has made 
the Prodigal’s humble trek home 
can it hope to be of some service 
in meeting the crisis which con- 
fronts the Church of Christ today. 
Only a reunited Christendom, only 
the one, holy, universal and apos- 
tolic Church, ordained and imple- 
mented by Christ, can hope to lay 
the foundations of Christian faith 
which must be laid today. We tri- 
umphed over prodigious odds in 
Apostolic days, when we were one. 
Let us be one again, and we shall 
win against any odds which dismay 
us today. 





The Man With the Wolf’s Passport 


By HERMANN BORCHARDT 


HE CITY of Minsk in Soviet Rus- 

sia was as dimly lit in 1934 as 
most cities had been 200 years be- 
fore. Suburban streets were scarce- 
ly lighted at all. 

“Your Russian sky is wonderful 
at night,” I said to a friend. “In 
Berlin and Paris one cannot see the 
stars; one is blinded by the glare of 
the city lights.” 

I had gone to Minsk to teach Ger- 
man in the High Pedagogical Insti- 
tute and my house was in a suburb 
which was very, very dark indeed, 
—so dark in fact that visitors could 
come to see us in the evening with- 
out the knowledge of inquisitive 
neighbors. 

“T should not be surprised,” I said 
to my friend, “to wake up some fine 
morning and find that I have been 
overtaken and murdered by foot- 
pads on the way home the night be- 
fore. I have a warm leather coat 
which might appeal to such gentry. 
They could easily kill me, disappear 
in the darkness, and escape entirely 
undetected.” 

“There are no more murders here 
in Minsk,” he replied solemnly, “be- 
cause the murderers would be 
caught and shot the same day with- 
out ceremony—without even notice 
to the papers.” This seemed to me 
a fine idea—murder without pub- 


licity. It ought to wipe out that 
crime anywhere. 


One AUTUMN evening two visitors 
came to our suburban home very 
late—late enough to have escaped 
observation by our neighbors. My 
wife brought them to my study. 
One was a friend and colleague, a 
family man of about thirty-five 
years of age; and he introduced the 
other to me as his father. 

My colleague appeared ill at ease. 

“May my father sleep in your 
house tonight?” he asked hesitant- 
ly, “he is just passing through town 
and does not intend to stay. My 
wife has a bad cold, and...” 

I could see that he was lying. It 
would be against the law for me to 
put up a stranger for the night 
without notifying the superintend- 
ent of the building, known in Rus- 
sia as the “house commander.” 

However I gladly agreed to do so. 
“He can sleep on the couch right 
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here in this room,” I said. “Why 
not?” 

The older man shook his head. 
“Not this way,” he said to his son. 
“Not this way. God forbid! Tell 
him the truth.” 

“But the truth is just what he 
must not know,” the son answered 
angrily. “Don’t be obstinate, or I 
can’t help you.” 

The old man turned to me. “His 
wife,” he said, “my daughter-in- 
law, has told me that I may live in 
their home as long'as I wish with- 
out paying a cent. She wishes to be 
kind and hospitable, but she will not 
let me stay as long as I carry this 
passport with me.” 

He took a thin, worn, grayish- 
brown wallet out of his pocket and 
laid it on my desk. I knew it con- 
tained “a wolf’s passport.” 

Just then my wife came in with 
refreshments. We ate our hot po- 
tato-soup with cheese and white 
bread, drank hot tea with milk and 
sugar, and I added to this a bottle 
of vodka which had been cooling 
outside the window. Hot soup and 
cold vodka are good medicine for 
people in distress. We drank 
toasts, bowing and congratulating 
one another while sipping our 
vodka. Then we listened to the old 
man’s story. 


In THE “happier days” of the last 
Czar the old man had been a loco- 
motive engineer on the Riga-Odessa 
railroad. In 1907, with his wife’s 
money and his own savings, he had 
purchased a locksmith’s shop and 
had employed three, sometimes 
four apprentices. During the first 
World War he had gone back to 
work as a locomotive engineer. I 
continue in his own words. 

“Then came the revolution of 
February, 1917, and on November 


7th of the same year the overthrow 
of our democratic Kerensky govern- 
ment.” 

“You mean the second revolu- 
tion?” I asked. 

He was silent a moment. Then 
he said: 

“Why do you ask such a ques- 
tion? You know it was no revolu- 
tion, but rather what you would call 
a coup d’état. It was a conspiracy 
led by Trotsky and supported by the 
military because they did not wish 
to be sent back to the front. But I 
don’t care now what it was. Could 
any good come out of those four 
years of hatred and slaughter?” 

This man is a Tolstoyan pacifist, 
I thought. My colleague looked at 
me with a twinkle in his eye. “Fa- 
ther wants to flatter you, Comrade 
Borchardt. He considers you a 
Westerner and a reactionary.” 

“Oh no,” cried the old man. “You 
see, Mr. Borchardt,” he went on to 
explain, “I was a union man. In 
my youth I was even a union or- 
ganizer. I could never be a reac- 
tionary. To organize workers when 
I was young was a hard and dan- 
gerous business because unions 
were forbidden by the Czars.” 

“The law against them was not 
so severe then as it is today,” inter- 
rupted his son. “At least you held 
your meetings unmolested then.” 


I; SHOULD be explained here that 
the Soviet Russian labor unions 
of today have nothing in common 
with the European and American 
trade unions, or with the old Rus- 
sian unions, except the name. The 
present Soviet unions are organs of 
the Communist party, that is, of the 
Russian State. Their task is three- 
fold: (1) to control both managers 
and men as regards the working 
out of plans and quotas assigned by 
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the State, and to report to the au- 
thorities on measures to improve 
methods, increase production, and 
avoid mistakes; (2) to supervise the 
workers and dispense favors, re- 
wards and punishments; (3) to sup- 
press dissenters ruthlessly. There 
have been no strikes at all from the 
Polish border to the Pacific Ocean 
in the last twenty-five years. 

But the old man was still talking 
of unions as they had been in the 
days of the Czars when he had 
worked as an organizer. 

“We could not hold our meetings 
unmolested,” he protested. “Our 
treasurer stood outside the door of 
the meeting place and when the po- 
lice came he gave them two rubles. 
Sometimes they came back a sec- 
ond time and then he had to pay 
two more rubles. We always paid 
the same, so the police finally came 
to regard us as a decent union. 
That was in 1903.” 

“It wouldn’t work today,” said 
the younger man. “Our police are 
incorruptible.” 

“Either incorruptible or better 
paid,” agreed the father. He turned 
to me. “Ours were gold rubles 
then,” he said. “The Czarist police 
were as badly paid as we workers 
are today.” 

“Our German police were badly 
paid too, under Wilhelm II.,” my 
wife spoke up, “but they accepted 
no bribes. At least not often. Why 
was that?” 

“Out of sheer pride,” replied the 
old man. “Our old Russian police 
lived nearer to the people and were 
more Christian than the Germans.” 

“Do you think it is more Chris- 
tian to take bribes?” my wife asked, 
hotly defending her country. 

“Well, yes, I think it is,” the old 
man said. “When we old union 
members assembled in 1918, they 
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called it the first all-Russian Union 
Congress, but our Father Lenin told 
his Red Army guards to break up 
the union because most of us were 
social-democrats. There was noth- 
ing in the world our Father Lenin 
hated as much as democrats. So I 
went back to my trade of locksmith 
and employed four apprentices. 
There was so much work to do in 
those wild years from 1918 to 1921 
that we always had money enough 
to buy all the food we wanted while 
others had to sell their jewels for 
bread. 

“In 1924 I sold my workshop be- 
caused I feared my children would 
be unable to get positions as long 
as I was a capitalist. The children 
of employers, landlords and priests 
were barred from the colleges and 
universities, but thank God there 
was still so much disorder that 
many of the rules and ordinances 
were overlooked or could not be en- 
forced.” 

The old man hesitated and his 
son broke in. 

“It was at that time I urged father 
to buy a Communist party member’s 
passport. You could get one then 
for three quarts of vodka. But he 
was a coward.” 

The father smiled. “Yes, I turned 
down the suggestion. Honesty is 
the best policy. I went to the big 
locomotive repair shop outside of 
town. They needed skilled work- 
ers and I became a foreman. For 
ten years I worked there as a fore- 
man, and I was a good one, too.” 


H:s EYES filled with tears. He got 
up and put the little wallet back in 


the inner pocket of his jacket. All 
of us knew now what had happened 
to him. His superiors, the directors 
of the locomotive repair shop, had 
“finally discovered” that up until 
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1924 he had been an exploiter of 
poor proletarians, in other words, 
an employer, and was therefore “an 
enemy of the working class.” Those 
five words, “enemy of the working 
class” were written across his pass- 
port. He had been fired. 

In all the vast realm of the Soviet 
Union, from the Polish border to 
the Pacific, nobody is permitted to 
house, feed, employ, or assist in 
any way any man or women on 
whose passport the aforementioned 
words are written. With these 
words on it, it becomes “a wolf’s 
passport.” The wretched outcast 
who owns one has not committed 
any act hostile to the “working 
class.” If he had, he would have 
been sent to prison or to a labor 
camp, or put to death. But he once 
employed workers, or praised God. 
That is his crime. 

Of course the foreman’s supe- 
riors in the locomotive repair shop 


had not, after ten years, “finally 
discovered” that he had once been 


an exploiter of proletarians. They 
had known it all along. Their al- 
leged reason for firing him sudden- 
ly after ten years of satisfactory 
service was only a pretext. But un- 
der a tyrant’s rule the difference be- 
tween “reason” and “pretext” is of 
no significance. However, under a 
tyrant’s rule one asks no questions. 

A freedom-loving man who lives 
under a totalitarian government 
must observe certain “rules of the 
game” among which three are of the 
utmost importance: 

From time to time he must exam- 
ine his own heart to learn whether 
he remains a free man or has begun 
to yield even slightly to the sway of 
the tyrant. 

He must pretend to be content 
with his status and never unmask 
or display his true character except 
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behind closed doors and only in the 
presence of trusted friends. 

He must never ask why he is hu- 
miliated or punished. The tyrant 
would not be a tyrant if he had to 
give reasons for his actions. 


Ix THE fall of 1934, shortly before 
the time of which I write, it hap- 
pened that a friend of Stalin’s, 
Kirov by name, was murdered. 
Immediately a wave of terror swept 
over the entire Soviet Union. Thou- 
sands were carried away into labor 
camps, thousands imprisoned, other 
thousands shot. The vast majority 
of these helpless victims knew noth- 
ing of Kirov, not even his name. But 
the tyrant and his watchdogs got 
what they wanted — wholesale in- 
timidation of all the people. 

The unfortunate old man with 
the wolf’s passport had been caught 
in the crafty scheme, his history 
during the early years of the revo- 
lution and before having marked 
him as a ready-made victim. 

What, here, was reason, what pre- 
text? Many changes can be rung on 
the same theme. It can even be 
given a certain ironic practicality. 
In Minsk, some six months before 
the evening on which this conversa- 
tion took place, suddenly and with- 
out warning twenty-one physicians 
were imprisoned in one night. A 
few weeks later it was learned that 
all twenty-one had signed confes- 
sions according to which they had 
deliberately mistreated their ward 
patients in the State Hospitals in 
order to foment unrest and discon- 
tent with the Soviet government. 

We who had not yet succumbed 
to the enticements of tyranny knew 
instantly that this was sheer non- 
sense, and there was much wonder- 
ing about the “reasons.” But not 
for long. To be sure, vilification of 
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the twenty-one saboteurs ran rife 
for a couple of weeks. The news- 
papers were full of it, and meeting 
houses rang with curses against the 
evil doers. Then, just as suddenly, 
the curtain went down on the whole 
affair. The wife of a well-known 
surgeon told me, one finger to her 
painted lips (“You look like a Pari- 
sian, Madame,” I had assured her) 
that her husband and his compan- 
ions had refused, two months be- 
fore, to go voluntarily to the very 
labor camp in northern Siberia to 
which they were now being trans- 
ported to treat the many slave 
laborers who were dying like flies 
from contagious diseases contracted 
there. 

“Why did the doctors sign those 
shameful confessions?” I asked the 
lady. 

“What a silly question!” she re- 
plied. “Because the prison com- 
mander ordered them to sign — or 
else! Besides, after my husband 
had signed I was allowed to buy 
him some extra food, even real cof- 
fee.” 


I was thinking of these past events 
as I strove to put our guests at their 
ease. A ring at the door interrupted 
my thoughts, but failed to shatter 
the aplomb of my colleague. He 
merely glanced at his watch and 
said calmly, “They haven’t come 
yet. It’s only eleven. They never 
come before two in the morning.” 

By “they” we always meant the 
O.G.P.U. 

I opened the door and a young 
woman entered, raising her veil. It 
was my colleague’s wife. She said 
in a low voice, “May I speak to you 
in the kitchen?” Plainly she want- 
ed to be out of hearing of her hus- 
band and his father. 

My wife, Dorothea, came in. “You 
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want to take your father-in-law 
home?” she asked with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

The young woman shook her 
head. There in our kitchen she sat 
down and wept. 

“Have they come?” asked Doro- 
thea. 

“Not yet,” she answered, “but 
they will come. I can’t take him 
back. But listen. I had an idea 
and went to a friend who is secre- 
tary to one of the higher-ups over 
there.” She pointed in the direc- 
tion of the O.G.P.U. building. “1 
told her the whole story and she 
will speak to her boss tomorrow 
morning. At ten I am to wait for 
her near her office. She said the 
affair was a big scandal. Class-per- 
secution is a thing of the past. It 
belonged to the first phase of Com- 
munism. Those are her words, you 
understand, not mine. So you see 
there is not the slightest danger in 
keeping my father-in-law here for 
the night. Now let me go, and send 
my husband home. [I'll telephone 
you after ten tomorrow morning.” 

She pulled down her veil and 
slipped out. Five minutes later her 
husband followed. The homeless 
old man thanked us and blessed us 
in his courteous old-Russia manner 
when we showed him where he was 
to sleep. 


Nerame happened. The fateful 
early morning hours passed, but no 
police came. 

At half-past-ten the next day my 


colleague’s wife telephoned. She 
was waiting for her father-in-law 
at the corner of Leninskaja and 
Sovietskaja Streets. “Everything 
will be all right,” she added. 

The old man thanked and blessed 
us many times. Then he went away. 
From the kitchen window I watched 
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him as he walked slowly down the 
hill. He would cross the market 
square, pass through Karla Marxa 
Street, then turn left to the Lenin- 
skaja. Had his daughter-in-law, to 
save her own family, invented the 
story of her woman friend, the “‘sec- 
retary of the bigwig”? Would she 
deliver up the outcast to the 
O.G.P.U. for requesting housing and 
food? This would be the surest 
way of getting rid of him for- 
ever. 

My fears were unfounded. I had 
underrated the vitality of Christian 
traditions in an average Russian 
family. My colleague’s wife accom- 
panied her father-in-law to the po- 
lice building and asked the sergeant 
in charge of visitors to call for her 
friend Mrs. X. Mrs. X. came down 
and led the old man to her boss, a 
young O.G.P.U. major. 

After some questioning the for- 
mer “exploiter of laborers” was 


forced to admit that he had spent 
the night in the house of Professor 
Borchardt, a foreigner. 

“Why did you do that?” asked 
the major. 

“Because only Soviet citizens are 


forbidden to house me. My direc- 
tor gave me explicit instructions 
when I was discharged, and he 
didn’t say anything about foreign- 
ers.” 

“He just forgot it, that’s all.” And 
to his secretary the major added, 
“Get me that fool of a director!” 

By telephone the director of the 
locomotive repair shop got a good 
raking over the coals. The O.G.P.U. 
major called him a fool, a hypocrite, 
a reactionary and a hamperer of the 
reconstruction effort. He was or- 
dered to reinstate the old man in his 
former position and give him extra 
pay as compensation for the mental 
anguish he had suffered. 
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HEN MY colleague reported all 
this to me a few days later, I was 
stunned. He smiled at my igno- 
rance. “I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand the kind of State and govern- 
ment we have. I admit it is full of 
surprises and near miracles. You 
never can foresee or predict any- 
thing. But in my father’s case no 
miracle happened. It was you who 
saved him and it was for that end 
I brought him to your home, al- 
though, of course, I could only 
guess what the outcome would be.” 
“So you guessed that the police 
would learn that I, a foreigner, 
housed and fed a political offender, 
a wolf, an outcast?” 

“Quite right! But nothing can 
happen to you, except something as 
highly desirable—in Russian eyes, 
at least— as expulsion from the 
country. You have the right pass- 
port, a German passport issued and 
signed by a police-officer of Adolf 
Hitler whom we hate and fear. As 
long as Hitler lives nothing can hap- 
pen to you in the Soviet Union. 
Your name and your wife’s and chil- 
dren’s names have been registered 
with the German embassy. 

“In Moscow our Grusinian blood 
drinker can neither punish nor mur- 
der you without getting into trouble 
himself. So you are safe. You can 
leave this country any day you 
choose — which no Russian citizen 
is allowed todo. On the other hand 
you aren’t hand-in-glove with the 
Bolsheviks. I knew you would not 
deliver my father over to the 
0.G.P.U. So, why shouldn’t I have 
brought him to your house?” 

“That isn’t the question,” I re- 
plied, “how did you guess that I 
could save your father?” 

“Because you are a foreigner, 
and, what means more, you are no 
Communist. Of course, they will 
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expel you some day, but as long as 
they don’t you are not only regard- 
ed as useful but you are respected, 
especially by the police. What do 
you suppose that police-major was 
thinking before questioning my fa- 
ther? ‘T’ll get on the right side of 
that d——— foreigner and free the 
old man.’ That’s what he thought, 
and I guessed right!” 
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ON’T FORGET that all this took 

place in 1934 when Josef Stalin, 
the “Grusinian blood drinker,” as 
the Russians call him, feared Hitler 
much more than the devil and all 
his cohorts. Nevertheless, I was then 
and I am still am convinced that 
my friend owed his life to the love 
affair between the police-major and 
his young secretary. 


The Gift 


By EpDITH TATUM 


HERE is an Unseen Presence passing now 
Along life’s difficult highway, 
With tender hand which reaches, and a voice 


Which speaks. 


Move swiftly, bid it stay. 


Wait on the threshold of a braver year,— 
When He beckons, you must follow 

Though the path be steep and the road be long, 
Over hill and misty hollow, 


Until you find at last what all are seeking— 
A softly lighted night, a star, 
A shadowed stable and a Maid, with Babe 


Against her breast. 


And from afar 


The Wise Men; and the shepherds kneeling there. 
Kneel with them, and accept the Peace 

Found in the lowly stable, God’s great gift 
To bring to troubled men release. 





The Hawthorne Year 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HOUGH Nathaniel Hawthorne was 

able, with some justice to de- 
scribe himself, in the early part 
of his career, as being the most ob- 
scure writer in America, he never 
had to suffer the kind of temporary 
eclipse that overtook his friend 
Herman Melville. He had his strug- 
gles, these few writers escape (none 
escaped them in his day); but he 
had influential political connections, 
and these gave him, first in a mod- 
est way in Boston and Salem and 
later, in the consulship at Liver- 
pool a means of livelihood unob- 
tainable by his pen. In this, as in 
most other respects, he was an emi- 
nently fortunate man in his private 
life; and his fame as a writer has 
in its quiet and steady way broad- 
ened since almost a hundred years 
ago The Scarlet Letter established 
him. 

It has been said that more biog- 
raphies have been written about 
Hawthorne than any other Amer- 
ican writer, though his Collected 
Works call for a new edition. Yet 
even this has been somewhat recti- 
fied by the issuing of new editions 


of particular books, for instance the 
unexpurgated version of his Amer- 
ican Notebooks under the editor- 
ship of Professor Randall Stewart 
in 1932 and, under the same editor- 
ship, the English Notebooks in 1941. 
The French and Italian Notebooks 
are now being prepared by Profes- 
sor Norman Holmes Pearson in the 
same way. Also from time to time 
there appears a new collection of 
his short stories, as that presented 
by Newton Arvin, one of the best of 
the Hawthorne biographies, a cou- 
ple of years ago. But 1948 was the 
great Hawthorne year. 


I. BEGAN, if I may be permitted to 
say so, with the publication of my 
life of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, A 
Fire Was Lighted, which contained 
much Hawthorne material never 
used (because never accessible) be- 
fore. That Hawthorne is very far 
from being dead was proved by the 
publication, later in the same year, 
of Randall Stewart’s Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Yale University Press, 
$4.00), Robert Cantwell’s Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: The American Years 


Poet, literary critic, lecturer, Theodore Maynard has many schol- 
arly biographies to his credit; one of the more recent being 
A Fire Was Lighted, the fascinating story of that heroic wom- 
an who was Hawthorne’s daughter, Mother Alphonsa Lathrop. 
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(Rinehart, $6.00) and Malcolm 
Cowley’s The Portable Hawthorne 
(Viking Press, $2.00) with another 
biography by Mark Van Doren an- 
nounced for the spring. The pro- 
duction of these many Hawthorne 
books all together is of course, for- 
tuitous, and is, in a way, unfortu- 
nate, as they tend to kill off one 
another. But at least they show 
that Nathaniel Hawthorne’s literary 
fame is steadily rising. 

In an article so short as this I 
must prescind from literary criti- 
cism. So I will do no more than 
express the opinion that Hawthorne 
is, upon the whole, the most perfect 
artist that this country has so far 
produced among its novelists, and 
that, therefore, his fame is destined 
to rise still further. That said, I 
must address myself to a brief judg- 
ment on the{books before me. 


‘ime MOST imposing looking of 


these works is that by Mr. Cantwell, 
a former editor of Time who re- 
signed his position to give himself 
to the production of a two-volume 
life, the first volume of which we 
now have. It has all the appear- 
ances of being definitive, and as 
such was badly needed, for Julian 
Hawthorne’s two-volume biography, 
though brilliant, was not always ac- 
curate and not always disingenu- 
ous, and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s 
equally brilliant, and more charm- 
ing, Memories of Hawthorne, was 
only a sketch of certain aspects of 
her father. Her husband, George 
Lathrop, edited the Riverside Edi- 
tion of a father-in-law who had died 
before his advent on the scene and 
in his early twenties published his 
Study of Hawthorne. Mr. Cant- 
well’s biography was therefore 
needed. And yet it must be said 
that it fails to supply the need. 
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The reason for this can be stated 
at once: Mr. Cantwell seems to have 
little idea as to what is germane to 
his subject and what is not. This 
is not to be taken as a reflection on 
his training on the staff of Time; I 
suspect rather that he feels that on 
his purely literary holiday he is 
free to kick up his heels as much as 
he likes. 

Personally I have much sympathy 
with such a feeling, but I think that 
it should be kept under control. To 
take instances, I see no reason for 
his giving a long account of the duel 
between the Chesapeake and Shan- 
non, or for going into the details 
of a famous murder trial at Salem, 
merely because Hawthorne may 
have been at Salem at the time. 
The fact seems to be that Mr. Cant- 
well was unable to resist using any 
of the facts he dug up in what was 
obviously very careful research. 
The results of that research will 
make his book of permanent value, 
but the use of that research has not 
been judicious. Some of Robert 
Cantwell’s most splendid pages are 
devoted to irrelevancies. One there- 
fore reads his book with delight 
punctuated (or rather punctured) 
with exasperation. Yet I repeat 
that his book has great value, and. 
I add that it will be indispensable 
to the study of Hawthorne. 


Roserr CANTWELL, like the other 
two Hawthornists under considera- 
tion, with perhaps the exception of 
Mr. Cowley (who qualifies the mat- 
ter), rejects the hitherto received 
idea of Hawthorne as a lonely and 
even a morose man. It is very easy 
to show that Hawthorne, at least 
when he was in England (where he 
spent his happiest years), was, 
within limits, a friendly and socia- 
ble being. But it must be remem- 
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bered that he wrote of himself: “T 
sat down by the wayside of life, 
like a man under enchantment, and 
a shrubbery sprung [sic] around 
me, and the bushes grew to be sap- 
lings, and the saplings became trees, 
until no exit appeared possible, 
through the tangling depths of my 
obscurity.” And in 1851 Sophia 
Hawthorne wrote to her sister, the 
redoubtable Elizabeth Peabody: 
“He has but just stepped over the 
threshold of a hermitage. He is but 
just not a hermit still.” 

The whole Hawthorne family, all 
admirable people, were in fact a bit 
odd, and though Professor Stewart 
says that the mother did not take to 
the seclusion of her room until her 
last illness, he gives no authority 
for this statement. I shall continue 
to believe that she practiced a mild 
form of suttee after the death of 
her husband, and that her children 
were all lonely souls, more or less 
following her example, except for 
occasional bursts into normality. 
This was certainly true of Elizabeth 
Hawthorne, the real author of Peter 
Parley’s Universal History, a work 
of over 750 pages which sold over a 
million copies and which appeared 
under her brother’s name. (He re- 
ceived, by the way, $300 for this 
performance.) He regarded Eliza- 
beth as a greater genius than him- 
self, but it must be remembered 
that he was always modest. 


Bur To return to a consideration 
of the books under review: Profes- 
sor Stewart has already put us 
greatly in his debt by his very schol- 
arly editions of the American Note- 
books and the English Notebooks, 
in which he restored the text 
bowdlerized (one can hardly imag- 
ine why, in these days) by the dear 
but over-delicate Sophia. He shows 
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us a sunnier and saner Hawthorne 
than appears in some recent studies, 
and stresses the friendships (which 
were not many) and the exceeding- 
ly happy marriage. But it might be 
objected that he tries to prove too 
much: Hawthorne became, after his 
return from Europe, almost a patho- 
logical case, incapable of work, 
though he was always working. 
The explanation usually offered is 
that his heart was broken by the 
Civil War; I have quoted letters in 
my book that indicate that, in his 
wife’s opinion, his heart was broken 
in Rome. 

The fact is—and I offer this to 
some future investigator of the sub- 
ject—that he had a bad conscience 
regarding the Catholic Church. His 
life in Italy showed him, for the 
first time in his life, a Catholic 
Church that included others besides 
the Irish girls employed (and great- 
ly respected) in the Hawthorne 
household, and the New England 
Unitarian was, in spite of all his 
prejudices, powerfully attracted. 
Privately I have been told that his 
daughter described him as a cow- 
ard, because of his refusal of the 
faith. But I doubt whether she 
said this, unless at random, as it 
is at variance with her printed 
statements of her indebtedness to 
him, even in this respect, and even 
if she did really say anything of the 
kind, I think it unjust, for the poor 
man was sick and bewildered after 
his return to Concord and did not 
live long enough to set his ideas in 
shape. 

Professor Stewart has now pro- 
vided what is perhaps the best life 
of Hawthorne so far, though it is 
only a quarter as long as Mr. Cant- 
well’s study is going to be. But he 
makes no very searching psycho- 
logical analysis of his subject and, 
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except in his last chapter, prescinds 
from literary criticism. He sober- 
ly and accurately arrays his facts, 
or as many of them as can be con- 
tained in less than 300 pages. If he 
is less brilliant than Mr. Cantwell 
he is a safer guide. 


M ALCOLM CowWLEY, on the other 
hand, as the editor of The Portable 
Hawthorne, provides a scintillating 
critical essay as the introduction of 
his anthology. It includes the whole 
of The Scarlet Letter and excerpts 
from the House of the Seven Gables, 
The Marble Faun, and the posthu- 
mously published Dollivar Ro- 
mance, omitting, however, anything 
from The Blithedale Romance. In 
addition we get a dozen of Haw- 
thorne’s tales and passages from 
the American, the English and the 
French and Italian Notebooks, along 
with a bundle of Hawthorne’s let- 
ters. (He was remarkable among 
literary men in that he spent so 
much of his best effort on work that 
he never expected to see published, 
though of course he drew on it for 
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work that he did actually publish 
later.) 

Other editors might have made, 
in some instances, a different choice 
from Mr. Cowley’s. But it must be 
admitted that Mr. Cowley has per- 
formed his difficult editorial job ad- 
mirably. Nearly all the books in 
the Viking Portable Library are 
good; this is one of the best. 

The writing of books of this sort 
show, not so much a revival of in- 
terest—such as happened in the case 
of Herman Melville—as a continu- 
ous interest in Hawthorne, both as 
a writer and as a man, in both of 
which capacities he is immensely 
rewarding. Probably Henry James 
will never be greatly improved up- 
on in the matter of Hawthorne criti- 
cism, and it may be that a large 
part of the man Hawthorne will still 
elude his biographers. But I believe 
that by using the clue of religion 
one of the main Hawthorne mys- 
eries will be cleared up. May I sug- 
gest this to the attention of Mr. 
Cantwell in the second volume now 
in preparation? 


First Snowfall 


By Marya KINGSLEY 


Gur flakes drift gently from a dreaming sky 
Upon this silent, slow-revolving sphere. 
Each perfect fragment finds appointed place 
And substance softens into reverie. 

No time, nor place, nor sharp, articulate thought 
Is anywhere, but loveliness lies still, 


Exquisite, motionless. 





Two White Canes 


By THELMA PEARSON 


y” WOULD look twice if you 
saw them. Everybody did—two 
blind men walking down the street, 
carrying white canes. . .. Two blind 
men, arm in arm, every day. Every- 
body looked and wondered. One 
was tall, the other short. 

They were both growing old, get- 
ting gray, stooping a bit; the shorter 
of the two beginning to be unsteady 
in his walk. The tall one always in- 
terlaced an arm through his friend’s 
—the other grasping his cane with a 
hand swelled at the joints by arthri- 
tis. They walked like this through 
the busy streets and into the stores 
to do their shopping. They walked 
slowly and carefully,—talking soft- 
ly, smiling. Sometimes they stopped 
to chat with old and tried friends— 
Tony, the Italian popcorn vendor, a 
newsboy or so, a shoemaker. 

“John, do you feel well enough to 
go to the wharf to get a fresh crab?” 
the tall one asked one day as they 
ventured forth, his deep voice heavy 
with concern. 

“Stop worrying about me, Benja- 
min. I’m fine! Feel fine!” And John 


lifted his feet less gingerly, and 
placed his cane less hesitantly. 

“I got to worry about you,” Ben- 
jamin answered softly. “Who else 
going to worry if I don’t?” 

They stopped to rest several times 
before they got back that night. 
Benjamin found ever so many ex- 
cuses—a shoelace to tie, a friendly 
dog to pet, Tony to visit. Always 
it seemed he stopped where there 
was a bus seat, a wall, a step to sit 
on... so John would not overtax 
his strength. 


Tew HAD met a long time ago, 
these two, at the Braille Institute. 
They sat next to each other. After 
awhile John had waited anxiously 
to hear the full deep voice and feel 
the pat on the back when Benjamin 
came in. For nineteen years now 
they had roomed together ...ina 
garret with but one small window. 
In darkness of day or night they sat 
weaving the small baskets they sold 
for a livelihood. In the darkness 
they cooked their frugal meals; 
cared for their well-worn clothing. 


In leaving St. John, North Dakota, where she was born, 
Thelma Pearson reduced its population to 499! A free 
lance writer, now living in Los Angeles, her chief in- 
terests lie in religious and racial subjects, and in the 
Santa Monica Civic Opera, of which she is a member. 
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They had but one fear—that one 
would go first and leave the other 
to a loneliness far greater than dark- 
ness. 

“Benjamin,” John scolded in his 
high breathy voice, when they had 
climbed the steps and reached the 
door. “You treat me like a 
child. .. .” But he leaned heavily 
against the door and felt sharp 
pains in his heart. 

That night the two friends were 
quiet, lying a long time on their 
hard cots, sleepless and thinking; 
but saying little. Benjamin was 
thinking of John and worrying over 
the frequent heart spells _ that 
seemed to sap all his energy and 
leave him weak and unsteady. John 


was thinking of Benjamin and how | 


lonely Ben would be when he died. 
John felt his time was short. He 
prayed that God would let him stay 
—just a bit more ... not for him- 
self, he was ready to rest, ... but 
for Benjamin! And Benjamin 
prayed—prayed that nothing would 
happen to him so that John would 
be left sick and alone. It is not easy 
to be alone, and blind! 

The following day John could not 
get up. He lay pale beneath the 
scant gray whiskers, two tiny red 
spots high on his cheek bones. 

“I think Ill rest today, Benja- 
min,” he said. “It’s lazy I feel, to- 
day.” 

So Benjamin sat weaving the 
baskets, alone, finding his knotted 
fingers clumsy, his heart heavy. 
Pictures of the old days stood out 
in the darkness. 

“Remember, John,” Benjamin 
chuckled. “How they taught us to 
dance at the school. I was quite a 
stepper before my legs got stiff. 
Polka, that’s the dance! And Alice 
Brady, she was the best dancer 
there.” 


“It was fine, the school,” Benja- 
min went on. “Too bad we haven't 
one close. We could go sometimes 
like we used to.” 

“Tt’s a long time since I first went 
to learn Braille,” John said. “I lived 
all alone then, my niece coming 
once in awhile. She was the one 
who used to drive me to school at 
first. Too bad she moved, Ben.” 

“Almost twenty years ago that 
was, John,” Benjamin said. 


oa WEEKS stretched into months. 
John lay there, or walked slowly 
around the room. Benjamin seldom 
left him. Only when necessary—to 
sell the baskets and buy food, to 
cash the small pension checks—did 
he venture forth alone. Benjamin 
worried as he heard the short breath, 
and the weak voice. John worried, 
too, for he heard Benjamin’s halt- 
ing steps, and felt the big hands 
grow more gnarled and the joints 
more stiff. 

It was two weeks before Christ- 
mas when John said, “Benjamin, I 
want to go to Midnight Mass this 
Yuletide. I’m beginning to feel 
stronger now. By Christmas, Lord 
willing, we'll go to St. Mary’s.” 

Benjamin’s face lit with hope. 
“You’re getting better, John. It'll 
be a fine Christmas!” 

Benjamin almost forgot the gnaw- 
ing pains in his legs and hips. For 
two weeks he worked hard, making 
many baskets; making many plans. 
There was to be a new hat for John, 
a plum pudding for the day of 
Christ’s birth, a fine chicken, and 
a bottle of good red wine. They 
would celebrate John’s recovery, for 
in truth it did seem to be a recov- 
ery. Every day John stayed out of 
bed longer; his thin voice began to 
ring with hope, and he laughed at 
Benjamin’s old jokes. 
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TWO WHITE CANES 


“I’m making almost as many 
baskets as before, Ben,” John boast- 
ed a few days before Christmas. 
“T’ll be ready to walk to St. Mary’s.” 

“We'll go slow, John...so as not 
to tire you. In no time you'll be 
walking with me every day.” 


I, was a big day for Benjamin, the 
twenty-fourth, milling through the 
crowds to buy the fresh things for 
their Christmas dinner. He returned 
at dusk loaded with packages, and 
aching in every joint. He sat for 
awhile on the steps, resting, but the 
cold wind cut through his thin coat 
and chilled his blood. The aching, 
the cold, the fatigue — nothing 
seemed to matter when he opened 
the door and heard John’s cheerful 
voice. 

“You were long, Ben,” John said 
as Benjamin sat down heavily on a 
chair. John heard the weight of the 
big body. “You rest awhile before 
we leave. I can almost hear those 
Franciscan Brothers singing at St. 
Mary’s. A man never forgets it once 
he’s heard them sing.” 

Benjamin smiled and answered. 
“I remember how they sing. To- 
night I remember all the good 
things.” 


I, was a bright night—bright with 


so many lights, red and green 
Christmas lights shining in the win- 
dow, Christmas tree lights shining 
on the lawns and smiling from dark 
windows. To John and Benjamin 
it was a bright night, one they 
didn’t see, but felt. As they walked 
slowly, arm in arm, down the nar- 
row sidewalks, across the busy 
streets, they caught and held the 
spirit of Christmas. 

“It’s been a good life, Benjamin. 
There’s plenty things worse than 
not seeing. Like being all twisted 
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up with hate, or having no real 
friend but money,” John said, feel- 
ing the good air on his face again, 
and the comfort of the arm inter- 
laced with his. “A man is lucky to 
have one real friend in a lifetime!” 

“T am the lucky one, John,” Ben- 
jamin answered low. 

It was a bit confusing walking to- 
night. The crowds pressed in all di- 
rections, and the policemen’s whis- 
tles blew all out of order. Several 
times someone pushed the two 
roughly back when they started to 
cross the street. Several times they 
heard and felt the passage of a car 
dangerously close. They were only 
three blocks from St. Mary’s when 
Benjamin felt John flinch, go weak 
and crumple to the pavement. It 
happened so quickly that as Benja- 
min knelt by his friend, talking 
with little lost words, he didn’t even 
feel or hear the great black car that 
passed over them. 


Tae cuRIOUS crowds milled around 
—seeing the two bodies—the large 
black man crushed into the body of 
the little old white man. 

“One’s a nigger,” someone said. 
“Must have been the little blind fel- 
low’s servant.” 

“No, they were both blind,” the 
newsboy joining the crowd said. 
“Almost always saw them around 
together.” 

“They’ve been friends for years,” 
Tony, the popcorn vendor offered 
when he saw what had happened. 
“Good friends, just like brothers.” 

The crowd turned again to look. 
The great gnarled black hand lay 
close to the small white face. On 
either side lay two white canes. 

“Funny thing,” some one mut- 
tered. “One a nigger! But of 
course being both were blind... 
that must account for it!” 








A Hasty Letter From Austria 


By ERIK vON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


N THE train from Carinthia to 

Salzburg I had the opportunity 
of reading the November issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, one of the 
best numbers I have read in a long 
time. I was not only impressed by 
the brilliant article of Dorothy Gra- 
ham on “Paris—1948” but very glad 
to see that Count Michael de la 
Bedoyere will keep us informed on 
European conditions in monthly re- 
ports. He has one of the keenest 
minds in British Catholicism and— 
as in the case of Hilaire Belloc—a 
Continental ancestry affording him 
a peculiar insight into the whys and 
wherefores of happenings east of 
Calais. Reading his first install- 
ment provides an excellent ap- 
proach to an understanding of 
West-European mentality in the 
year of our Lord 1948. 

Just because his survey is so ex- 
cellent that it does not bear any 
correction I think it should receive 
a supplement of a geographical na- 
ture. One must keep in mind that 
there are two Europes, or more cor- 
rectly, three, west of the Iron Cur- 
tain: Britain, a case by itself; the 


area from Sicily to the Hague and, 
finally, the remainder of Central 
Europe, the non-communized sphere 
of “military permit Europe,” sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world 
by some sort of curtain, if not an 
Iron Curtain, still a curtain all the 
same. 

A number of things which Mi- 
chael de la Bedoyere says about 
Western Europe would be inap- 
plicable to the Allied Occupied Cen- 
ter, to Germany or to Austria. 

First of all, in Central Europe 
there is not the same sense of dis- 
illusion about the outcome of the 
war that there is in the West. Hard- 
ly anybody expected anything good 
from the Soviet Union which was 
always much too near and much 
too well known for illusions about 
it to be harbored for any considera- 
ble length of time. Nor was there 
in Germany any misconception as 
to what the Allies would do as vic- 
tors, because the Nazis kept warn- 
ing the people in unmistakable 
terms what a military defeat would 
mean, and if the Allies did not 
measure up entirely to the picture 


Distinguished geographer, sociologist, historian, journalist 
and college professor, Dr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, well 
known in this country, is planning an extensive lecture 
tour upon his arrival here from Austria early this month. 
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painted by the Brown Devils, the 
surprise was at least agreeable. 

So there is no disillusionment in 
Central Europe, and in a sense, not 
that curious sort of demoralization 
which one finds in the West and 
which perhaps should be called de- 
featism rather than demoralization. 


Ta YEAR 1948 meant in every re- 
spect the turning over of a new leaf 
for the Center of the Old World. 
People actually started to look 
ahead. Of course, there is still a 
great grimness, terrible resent- 
ments, an awful hatred — but 
there’s no real defeatism, there is a 
will for survival; there is no deep 
feeling of shock about the defeat 
(just “another 1918” — one gets 
used to it). This doesn’t mean that 
there are not certain aspects of hu- 
man existence which are thorough- 
ly diseased and that there is not 
also the terrifying possibility that 
the awakening dynamic forces of 
this area may not be channeled in- 
to something hideously evil and dia- 
bolic. And just because we here 
have suffered infinitely more than 
the West, we all realize that there 
are a lot of things worse than death. 
But once you have made your peace 
with death you can start doing 
things and going places... . 

Unlike the West, we have been 
living in the Iron Age for some time. 
Since my return to Austria I have 
found out how hardened we have 
become. Our misery is not gray 
and drab (a la Laborite England) 
but has come upon us in a choking 
apocalyptic form. Not the_dismal 
routine of the everyday life of so- 
cialized Birmingham or nationalized 
Stoke- upon- Trent, but suffering 
wild, shattering and colorful. I do 
not mean to imply that we like it 
that way, but that we just prefer to 


drink the evil cup in this fashion 
and not in another. 

Naturally a certain sadness per- 
vades our lives or we would not be 
human. Only yesterday morning I 
had to rush down from my moun- 
tain home at 5 a. M. to catch that 
disreputable milk train to Villach. 
It was no fun to climb down 1,000 
feet through a thick forest with a 
moon hidden by even thicker 
clouds. But after the train had left 
Feldkirchen and there was suffi- 
cient light coming through the win- 
dows to distinguish the features of 
one’s fellow-travelers, life seemed 
more cheerful. 

There was a group of young girls 
on the train about fourteen years of 
age trying desperately to prepare 
their Greek lessons and I summoned 
the rudiments of my Greek to help 
them translate that delightful de- 
scription in Xenophon’s Anabasis of 
the wounded soldier clutching his 
slit abdomen to hold back his en- 
trails. We translated that passage 
with complete matter-of-factness, 
for similar scenes were only too 
familiar to the girls who had 
been eye-witnesses of things far 
worse during the bombings of Vil- 
lach. (Remember: “Bonds mean 
bombs!”) Of course, there were 
bombs in England, too, but they 
weren’t quite so ubiquitous and 
those killed by the Luftwaffe after 
five years of Blitzkreig numbered 
only one-third of those grilled, siz- 
zled and broiled in the Dresden 
raids. 

So the Schrecklichkeit came to 
the very heart of the Old World, and 
Gustav Nevel is right when he says, 
“wir haben auf den Gletschern 
gehaust . . . we have vegetated on 
the glaciers of horror.” And so have 
these young girls who lived in the 
midst of horrors while I grumbled 
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over the unpunctual train service 
between North Philadelphia and 
Chestnut Hill. 


Laren THAT afternoon I met young 
Countess H. She had been sent to 
Austria by her Hungarian father 
who had made up his mind not to 
seek safety for himself in flight. 
She had wanted to remain with her 
parents but her stern father consid- 
ered it her duty to “survive” and so 
she obeyed. Now she’s looking for 
ajob. And the parents? They stay 
near the castle with one of their 
former tenants in order to be on the 
spot if a change should come—or at 
least to be buried with their ances- 
tors amidst their peasant friends if 
their number should be called. The 
father is a man of about sixty, but 
in the summer he works from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day in 
the new experimental rice fields 
often up to his knees in water with 
the sun scorching his naked back. 
He labors for six dollars a month 
and won’t give up. And what will 
happen if another war comes? Oh, 
nothing. What after all could hap- 
pen? One can only die once and 
one has to die anyhow. The life one 
really cherished ended way back in 
1918, and the earth after all, is not 
supposed to be anything else but a 
vale of tears. 


Over HERE one has seen the Beast, 
one knows it intimately, but one is 
also aware of the fact that it has 


limitations. The weaknesses of 
Russia are better realized in the 
Center than in the West. Germans 
and Austrians who were compelled 
to serve in the Wehrmacht wit- 
nessed millions of Russians sur- 
rendering in 1941 and they have 
seen peasant women in the Ukraine 
in tears kissing the boots of German 
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officers on horseback; they have 
heard the church bells ringing in 
White Ruthenia and they know of 
thousands upon thousands of Cos- 
sacks joining General Vlassov to 
fight the Communists. 

These people know that the 
USSR was victorious because of 
Nazi stupidity; they realize that the 
equipment of the Red Army came 
from overseas, from the arsenal of 
the New World. They know that 
they may have to die, but they know 
that the night will not last forever, 
that sometime there will be a day- 
break and a tomorrow.... 

It is the unknown one fears the 
most. 


Ano THEN Michael de la Bedoyere 
raises the question of the failure of 
the various Catholic parties to 
spearhead a “Christian spiritual re- 
vival that should be the characteris- 
tic of a Europe so unexpectedly con- 
stituted.” He is absolutely correct 
when he points to the flabbiness and 
inefficiency of these mammoth 
parties. He is not quite right, or at 
least, he is a trifle pessimistic when 
he generalizes on the lack of a spir- 
itual revival. First, it must be kept 
in mind that Catholicism just can- 
not be put successfully into the 
strait jacket of a political party. 
This is the reason why Austria ter- 
minated its age-old experiment in 
political Catholicism and did not 
seek a revival of the ancient Chris- 
tian-Social Party. 

The French Catholics who never 
have had a party of their own 
thought that they had to copy the 
Germans and failed. The MRP 
(justly criticized by de la Bedoyere) 
is a complete failure. But surely 
the Germans who are engaged in 
digging up their own old political 
corpses are not very successful 
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either. Once we enter the political 
arena we should be good sportsmen, 
not begrudge the victories of our 
opponents, take party differences 
in our stride, prepare the ground 
for sound coalitions and learn to 
compromise. How can a Catholic 
Party engage in such bargainings? 
A World Union of Churches is an 
absurdity for us Catholics because 
we cannot resign ourselves to align- 
ing truth and error on the same 
level. Why should we be any more 
successful in translating such theo- 
logical nonsense into political 
terms? 


Casonut ScHUSTER of Milan ex- 
communicated the Communists, and 
since they actually are opponents of 
the Demo-Christians, how can the 
Church evade the charge of “not 
mixing in politics” but of aiding 
specific parties in the elections? 
The political life of parliamentary 
democracies has always been notori- 
ously corrupt and the problems 
which arise in these nations for 
Catholic Parties cannot all be solved 
satisfactorily. Either these parties 
conform to their own ethics, in 
which case they will be fatally 
handicapped; or else, they will 
“play the game” and necessarily 
dishonor the Church they represent 
in the political forum. 

The Parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment is not a form congenial to 
Catholic cultures and therefore po- 
litical Democracy is not a live con- 
cept on the European continent. 
Mark you, I do not speak of the de- 
sire for liberty, which is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. Democracy, which 
at present is dying in three different 
forms in Britain, France and Italy, 
is only artificially revived (or gal- 
vanized) by injections from the vic- 
torious United States. It is “en- 


forced from overseas” and is as un- 
natural as Communism in the East- 
ern bloc. 

This does not mean that Europe, 
without American or Russian inter- 
vention, would quickly find its 
equilibrium or congenial political 
forms. It would not under the pres- 
ent circumstances. Political think- 
ing in Europe has not crystallized: 
it has not found a concrete expres- 
sion, though most of us agree that 
monarchy, in historical retrospec- 
tive, has been the most satisfactory 
form of government we ever had. 
Yet the jump from conclusions de- 
rived from historical flashback to 
present reality has not been made. 
There is chaos in political thinking, 
but I have the vague feeling that if 
we ever get a chance of roughly 
agreeing on something, it will be 
along lines called reactionary by 
rash observers. This new thing will 
call forth no enthusiasm in Amer- 
ica or in Britain because it will have 
blossomed on a Catholic soil and 
will cause instinctive Protestant 
aversions. All this is inevitable. 

Such a development is highly 
probable precisely because the Cath- 
olic spiritual revival is on the way. I 
have never been an optimist, but I 
can state confidently that the revival 
is imminent. It is imminent, per- 
haps, for no other reason than that 
everything else has collapsed and 
declared its bankruptcy. It is dif- 
ficult for Americans to realize what 
a complete failure Communism is 
over here. It is still immensely 
powerful and in all likelihood a 
number of us will swing from fruit- 
trees before America liberates us 
with the A-bomb. But the fact re- 
mains that the Communists work 
only through fear and despair. In- 
tellectually they are as harmless as 
rabbits. 
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The age of materialism is draw- 
ing toits close. It is regrettable that 
we must drown in the red flood to 
mark its end, but it is the end of 
heresy which is important, not our 
lives. Nor ought one to take the 
millions of Communist votes seri- 
ously. They characterize obviously 
the Western countries only, but they 
are merely votes of fear, hatred and 
protest. They represent nothing 
positive. They represent no ideal- 
ism, no reasoned or heartfelt con- 
victions, even if they should happen 
to appear in Germany once that na- 
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tion has been driven to integral de- 
spair. 


I" Two days I shall be in Mann- 
heim. I shall step out of the sta- 
tion and walk into a virtual void of 
completely flattened-out desolation 
with a rugged skyline somewhere in 
the distance.. This will be a true 
symbol of our life. And perhaps, for 
that very reason, this “rock-bottom” 
existence in the shadow of the Iron 
Curtain will not be a bad place to 
start building up a new-old faith. 
Salzburg, November 19, 1948. 


Vignette of History 


By Francis X. Cur.ey, S.J. 


EO THE TENTH was a Medici, and lived like all gay Florentines, 
With laughter, poesy, stage and song 
To fret the lead-shod hours along. 
While Luther, but a monk in name, with wife from cloister won, 
Laid down a bitter brazen norm 
Whereby his Master must reform. 
Each at each hurled exclamation 


Diatribe and peroration . . 


Renouncement! 
Excommunication! 


Thus began the Reformation. 


And Leo, dreaming, dreamt of Troy 
Of Culture, Temple, Muses Nine... 
And weeping woke. 


And Luther, dreaming, was a boy 
Of cloudless soul, of Faith divine... 
And weeping woke. 





A Devil Newly Invented! 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 





Gpevecaeees is 
not, as Mrs. 
Meyer mistaken- 
ly supposes, a 
“newly invented 
devil”; on the 





In the November Atlantic Monthly 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer scores the 
Catholic Hierarchy for their at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court’s re- 
cent decision in the McCollum case. 


fashions’’) 
showed reluc- 
tance to settle 
things by argu- 
ment and to 
leave morality 








contrary, it is as 
old on this earth 
as Eden, and it is in Kierkegaard’s 
pointed phrase “the sickness unto 
death.” Why then should we have 
a supposedly intelligent, supposed- 
ly Christian woman advocating it as 
Mrs. Meyer does overtly in the At- 
lantic Monthly? Without speculat- 
ing on the possible reasons (for 
there are indubitably more than 
one) back of this modern defense of 
secularism, let us examine the writ- 
er’s actual postulates in the light of 
political and philosophical fact, as 
well as the present educational level 
in America, religiously but also in- 
tellectually speaking. 

Almost two decades ago Chester- 
ton noted that most of the talk 
about moral breakdowns (and he 
found such talk characterized by “a 
sort of giggling excitement about 


to mere associa- 
tions. “The truth 
is,” he said, “that the modern world 
has had a mental breakdown much 
more than a moral breakdown.” 
The British seer’s indictment of the 
stupidity of secularism, which he 
made shortly before the most fright- 
ful far-reaching war in global his- 
tory, was aimed primarily at our 
loss of reason in conducting our po- 
litical and social affairs; for all 
man’s enthroning of reason in the 
last five centuries he has found that 
reason deserting him in favor of the 
crude naturalism or secularism that 
marks our age. 


,— who holds that our pres- 
ent educational level in America is 
all it should be need not visit our 
university campuses to be finally 
and entirely disillusioned; who, 


M. Whitcomb Hess holds two degrees in philosophy and 
has written frequently for us in that field. She con- 
tributes also to the Journal of Philosophy, the Hibbert 
Journal and Christian Century, and is the author of The 
Name is Living. Mrs. Hess became a Catholic in 1942. 
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cursorily glancing at our avalanche 
production of crime and sex stories, 
cheap music and movies, can fail to 
see something vitally wrong some- 
where? Why do so many Amer- 
icans think to the noise of boogie- 
woogie, and find their mental recre- 
ation in the kind of comics we is- 
sue, or the confession magazines 
with their peeps through the win- 
dows of other minds filled with af- 
fectations, brutalities, and sensuali- 
ties? The demand for such trash is 
significant enough to give pause to 
many an honest educator who still 
does not see very clearly where the 
fault lies. 

But Mrs. Meyer, who imagines 
that our secularist stress in educa- 
tion is both proper and a sign of 
progress, should have learned some 
place in America (where the great 
Christian governmental principle of 
freedom was first enacted in polit- 
ical history) that the only freedom 
worth the name is moral freedom. 
Her own school, an editorial note in 
the Atlantic informs us, was Bar- 
nard, and the note continues with 
the flattery that Mrs. Meyer “has 
been alert to detect the unhealthy 
symptoms in our working philoso- 
phy.” Her article belies the compli- 
ment. Does she not see that the 
freedom she claims to wish to pre- 
serve must be freedom for Christian 
principles to be applied in our so- 
ciety? 

Otherwise how can it mean more 
than Margaret Fuller once said it 
did to many an American who “so 
often feels free, like the Roman, 
only to pamper his appetites and 
his indolence through the misery of 
his fellow-beings”? Still, the great 
feminist went on, “it is not in vain 
that the verbal statement has been 
made, ‘All men are born free and 
equal.’” It is, however, in vain un- 
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less such freedom as our founders 
really intended for us is carefully 
prepared for and openly sought. 


Oxy on the rational level can edu- 
cation as such be justified; and on 
that level it appears most certainly 
that education is not the mere dis- 
seminating of information on a 
hodgepodge of subjects—such a 
procedure without some organic 
principle results only in vulgarizing 
minds—but education is the educ- 
ing of a principle of integration of 
knowledge. Such a principle rests 
on religion; and what has happened 
to America’s higher learning institu- 
tions in the absence, or rather the 
flouting of our Christian heritage, 
shows with terrible accuracy the re- 
sult of religionless direction. Read 
for instance what Thomas Merton 
in The Seven Storey Mountain, 
writes of his own Alma Mater: 


“Poor Columbia! It was founded 
by sincere Protestants as a college 
predominantly religious. The only 
thing that remains of that is the 
university motto: In lumine tuo 
videbimus lumen—one of the deep- 
est and most beautiful lines of the 
psalms, ‘In Thy light we shall see 
light.’ It is, precisely, about grace. 
It is a line which might serve as the 
foundation stone of all Christian 
and Scholastic learning, and which 
simply has nothing whatever to do 
with the standards of education at 
modern Columbia. It might profita- 
bly be changed to Jn lumine Ran- 
dall videbimus Dewey.” 


Waar is true of Columbia (which 
includes its women’s adjunct col- 
lege, Barnard, Mrs. Meyer’s place of 
training) is equally true of the oth- 
er great private institutions found- 
ed by sincere Protestants as colleges 
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predominantly religious; and the 
tendency to substitute John Dewey 
for Christian ethics has had its field 
day also in our swollen state uni- 
versities. The trouble is that it con- 
tinues to have, as Rev. Daniel Lord, 
S.J., points out in his quietly writ- 
ten, trenchant pamphlet, Murder in 
the Classroom. For so far from our 
public schools being, as Mrs. Meyer 
says, the chief vehicles for mutual 
love, forgiveness and the rest, they 
are anything but such vehicles even 
secondarily; the secularism they 
now stress is, as the devil has al- 
ways been, deceitful in its pretense 
to high humanitarian ideals which 
have no root or ground in the really 
essential truths dealing with the 
purpose of life and the nature and 
existence of God. 

The secular educational hier- 
archy, from kindergarten to gradu- 
ate school, closes, in the name of 
John Dewey, the minds of our youth 
to the supernatural. What chance 
does even the well-instructed Cath- 
olic youth have against our militant 
atheists in high educational posts 
where, in Father Lord’s telling 
words, “the clever brains of the bril- 
liant unbelievers” are busily en- 
gaged in the murder of his or her 
faith? (I have witnessed more than 
one instance of such undercutting 
tactics in Ohio University — and 
more than one instance of the loss 
of religious faith, both Catholic and 
Protestant.) 


II. 


Mas. MEYER, aS we may expect, 
can find nothing at all wrong with 
the McCollum decision in which, to 
save an Illinois atheist’s child from 
“embarrassment,” religion is out- 
lawed in our public schools. She 
attacks, on the contrary, and in the 
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name of the high authority of the 
law as such, any and all who would 
criticize the recent interpretation of 
the First Amendment by our high- 
est court. For, though she brings 
in, in her second paragraph, our na- 
tive right to question authority, her 
next words accuse us who doubt 
the legality no less than the justice 
of the March 8, 1948, decision of the 
Supreme Court of “antisocial propa- 
ganda of a dangerous nature.” But 
if ours is truly a free system among 
governments it is so because we can 
still openly criticize what seems to 
us departures from the Source of 
that law for which “disrespect leads 
to anarchy”; for what is really 
alarmingly dangerous antisocial 
procedure is the official seculariza- 
tion of our culture. (The connec- 
tion of Mrs. Meyer’s two ideas— 
which occur in the same sentence— 
invoking our right to question au- 
thority and then declaring that 
“contempt for our higher civil au- 
thority leads to contempt for au- 
thority in general” and so on, is 
hardly a logical one since the no- 
tions stand in complete contradic- 
tion.) 


D:. Epwarp S. Corwin, professor 
emeritus of jurisprudence at Prince- 
ton, has shown (in an article in 
Thought, December, 1948) that the 
McCollum decision actually pro- 
hibits the “free exercise” of reli- 


gion guaranteed by our First 
Amendment and is therefore illegal 
and unconstitutional. This crisis 
holds that the really important sig- 
nificance attaching to the unavoid- 
able question of coercion in educa- 
tion has escaped the court entirely; 
and the situation, Dr. Corwin adds, 
calls for the court’s re-study of the 
decision. 


The question of compulsion in 
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education is certainly no simple 
one; an impairment of the right of 
parents to send their children to 
parochial schools (as Dr. Corwin 
shows is implicit in the McCollum 
decision) does assuredly cripple the 
constitutionally-granted freedom of 
the American conscience, and there 
are other ominous implications in 
the Justices’ opinion which have 
escaped Mrs. Meyer even more com- 
pletely perhaps than they have the 
court. 

She takes, and vehemently, the 
very recent interpretation of the 
First Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion as holding that it divides as 
with a high, blind wall the Church 
from the State. But that amend- 


ment is surely clear and definite in 
its words on religion: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” And 
until the New Jersey bus case there 


was no precedent for Justice Black’s 
opinion which we find Mrs. Meyer 
quoting with such wholehearted ap- 
proval. 

In the earlier case two of the dis- 
senters, Justices Rutledge and Jack- 
son, appealed to Jefferson’s and 
Madison’s fight against the Church 
of England six years before the 
adoption of the First Amendment; 
and it is generally admitted that 
those minority opinions, along with 
Mr. Black’s majority-opinion inter- 
pretation of the amendment in the 
New Jersey affair, were the sole ap- 
peals to legal precedent in the Cham- 
paign decision. 

We can see, even through the 
haze of Mrs. Meyer’s fulminations, 
that it meant a good deal of juggling 
with tradition and the law to get 
the new principle across; and then 
Justice Frankfurter’s extraordinary 
twist to the new complete-separa- 
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tion-of-Church-and-State interpreta- 
tion—that the amendment has an 
evolving meaning which will be 
“unfolded as appeal is made to the 
principle from case to case”—has a 
far more dangerous antisocial threat 
in it than Mrs. Meyer seems capable 
of dreaming of in her philosophy. 
For such a pragmatist interpretation 
of what was meant to fix by defini- 
tive law man’s freedom at its source 
in his conscience has been put in 
the same category as Daedalus’ 
mythical statues which walked 
away the moment the beholder’s 
back was turned. 


Mas. MEYER tells us, further, that 
Justice Reed’s minority opinion is 
‘{naccurate.” But that opinion 
turns on the historical and consti- 
tutional aspects of the First Amend- 
ment and finds in the majority de- 
cision a lurking prohibition on pub- 
lic school pupils who would elect 
courses in religious education. Here, 
like the dissenters in the bus case, 
Mrs. Meyer invokes Jefferson again 
as upholding Church-State separa- 
tion; we read that when the founder 
of the University of Virginia told 
his students that they were ex- 
pected “to attend religious worship 
at the establishment of their respec- 
tive sects in the morning and in 
time to meet their school in the Uni- 
versity at its stated hour” he was 
stressing the need to prevent “the 
commingling of secular and reli- 
gious instruction”! But why should 
Jefferson have been so wildly out 
of line with the rest of America’s 
first educators if such interpreta- 
tion has any basis in fact (as it as- 
suredly does not have)? 

The Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 explicitly states the American 
standard of the right relation of re- 
ligion to education; and it suggests 
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that the two fields not only are 
properly and naturally allied but 
that our public schools are meant 
to serve religious ends: 


“Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being essential to good gov- 
ernment, and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of in- 
struction shall be forever encour- 
aged.” 


I. was to grow clearer as time 
went on in the young nation that 
democracy without universal edu- 
cation is a mischievous anomaly; 
the duty of our government to pro- 
vide all its citizens with a good edu- 
cation, and, above all, that of reli- 
gion is actually prior to all other 
considerations. The very intimacy 
of the relation between Christianity 
and politics in America makes ridic- 
ulous Mrs. Meyer’s proposal to 
teach our youths about religion 
rather than in religion, a proposal 
as impossible as it is ridiculous. 
Man is made to worship something 
beyond himself; and in the teach- 
ing which excludes our Hebraic- 
Christian heritage the resultant re- 
ligion, whether that of business or 
social success, scholarship or hu- 
manitarianism, statism or whatnot, 
would mean the swift return to 
paganism (and worse) which we 
see in our already all-but-complete 
secularization of the schools. 


I, IS TRUE, as Mrs. Meyer suggests, 
that the workability of the close al- 
liance between religion and educa- 
tion in our first schools lay in the 
fact that all were Protestants. But 
such schooling today is feasible if 
the classes in religion are divided; 
the only just and sensible course is 
for the divisions to respect the equal 
rights of one another; where “em- 
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barrassment,” such as the McCol- 
lum child was supposed to feel, ex- 
ists (though Mrs. Meyer’s assump- 
tion that the Champaign released- 
time program was divisive in fact is 
ungrounded) in an era saturated 
with secularism the remedy lies in 
education that, founded Christian- 
ly, will respect another’s right to 
freedom. 

The constitutions of our states 
guarantee the liberty of religion; 
none, whatever may be Justice 
Black’s new interpretation of that 
guarantee, upholds the liberty of ir- 
religion. Such liberty, nevertheless, 
is precisely what we find Mrs. Meyer 
advancing in the face of our Found- 
ers’ plain words and the fact that a 
state that protects irreligion cuts its 
own throat. The diluted form in 
which she would permit Christian- 
ity to be taught in the public schools 
would weaken its force to insipidity 
as in sO many modern instances it 
has been weakened. As she admits 
constantly, even while advising 
against education in and for main- 
taining Christianity, Christianity 
has always been the mark of Amer- 
ica. (Carlton Hayes’s insistence 
that “America is a daughter of the 
Catholic Church” is historically and 
perfectly documented.) But Chris- 
tianity has been so long accepted as 
our cultural habit that an Amer- 
ican woman overwhelmed me lately 
by asking rather indignantly: “But 
you wouldn’t call a Jew not Chris- 
tian would you?” With her the 
term “Christian” was a synonym 
for “civilized,” and she was doubt- 
less not so foolish in her confusion 
as she sounded, product as she is of 
a fashionable girls’ school. 

The unfortunate casualness with 
which we accept what has so thor- 
oughly permeated our lives is shown 
in my friend’s question; and the 
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easualness is particularly note- 
worthy in the lay man’s or wom- 
an’s acceptance of our great govern- 
mental standard of freedom which 
as a positive factor in our political 
organization is a Christian innova- 
tion. The Church’s counsels of per- 
fection underlie western civiliza- 
tion’s doctrine of progress, which 
perfection is just what the freedom 
—so much abused and misunder- 
stood—serves and must serve if it is 
to last. 


III. 


Lu SECULARISM Mrs. Meyer de- 
fends with her near-religious zeal 
is, of course, the immediate fruit of 
her basic error which confuses ir- 
reparably religion with sectarian- 
ism. Locke’s concept of a Church 
(which she quotes with the finality 
of a bishop citing canon law) as 
“merely a voluntary body with no 
power except over its own mem- 
bers” points just to a sect; it does 
not indicate supernational Chris- 
tian principles or a group practising 
such principles. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween the question of the value of 
religious instruction and that of the 
need to keep our public schools free 
of sectarian control. But Mrs. Meyer 
sees no distinction whatever be- 
tween an American public school 
outlawing religion and that same 
school being free from direct Church 
management. (She is not alone in 
her confusion, being joined by 
countless other well-meaning edu- 
cators in high posts as well as by 
eight of the nine Justices of our Su- 
preme Court.) The difference, just 
the same, is a very sharp one: out- 
lawry of religion is definitely anti- 
American; the need for freedom 
from sectarian control of our 
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schools is an important American 
political principle, if not its first one. 

Mrs. Meyer’s absurd statement 
that Duns Scotus started secularism 
is another evidence of her confusion 
in philosophical matters. Not even 
the neo-Kantian Windelband, whose 
History of Philosophy has been the 
source par excellence in Protestant 
schools, could have made so bald a 
misstatement. The secularism afoot 
in the late Middle Ages preparing 
to make a mighty rift in Christen- 
dom may have used Duns Scotus to 
its own purpose by misapplying his 
teaching about individual realities. 
But the character of the great phi- 
losopher’s thought was anything but 
secular. Duns Scotus who taught 
that God’s primacy is threefold in 
the order of causes, ends, and emi- 
nence respectively, also taught that 
the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of that truth is that all per- 
sons desire naturally to enter into 
the fullest communion with God. 

Mrs. Meyer’s invocation of this 
particular writer is, however,' his- 
torically ironical. For it was Duns 
Scotus who was one of the first to 
be outlawed at Oxford when the 
Protestant new order began. We 
find someone writing on September, 
1535, from Oxford to Thomas Crom- 
well that the authorities had ban- 
ished Duns Scotus forever “with his 
blind glosses”; in fact the writer of 
the letter to Cromwell “found all 
the great Quadrant Court full of the 
leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing 
them into every corner.” 


Ano AGAIN her Alice-in-Wonder- 
land faculty of holding to two con- 
trary notions at once appears in her 
statement that she finds it “under- 
standable that Catholics who cling 
to the medieval doctrine of the anti- 
thetical natures of the two spheres, 
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the material and the spiritual” 
should wish to unite Church and 
State. How could the two be united 
if they are as antithetical as all 
that? She betrays here the usual 
Protestant misconception of Cath- 
olic dogma on the relation between 
matter and spirit; the material 
world was never held antithetical— 
except by heretics—to the spiritual. 
On the contrary, the material world 
is recognized as God’s creation, 
signed “good” by Him, with no pos- 
sible intrinsic evil. (The philo- 
sophical error that holds matter 
evil per se is older than Philo, inci- 
dentally, and as late as Aldous Hux- 
ley.) 

When George Meredith sings in 
his “Woods of Westermain” of the 
need to join blood, brain, and spirit 
for man’s true felicity he voices ap- 
proved, Thomistic doctrine, as he 
does also when he adds 


“Are they parted, then expect 
Someone sailing will be wrecked.” 


Our “new” departures in psychoso- 
matic (mind-body) medications are 
certainly anticipated in the Angelic 
Doctor’s teachings; in fact the ex- 
tent to which he held spirit and 
matter an integral whole has hardly 
been equaled by any modern among 
us. The fundamental need for a 
right union between the spiritual 
and the material is precisely the rea- 
son for cultivating the neglected 
area of religion in our educational 
programs. 


oo Atlantic writer’s refusal to see 
official secularism as the Public 
Enemy Number One of America is 
on a par with her political, philo- 


sophical, and educational postu- 
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lates in general which it has been 
the purpose of this paper to refute 
as unprecedented, unsound, and 
anti-American. These characters 
mark it from the illogical opening 
of her attack on the critics of the 
Supreme Court (which invokes and 
decries with the same breath our 
constitutional freedom to question 
authority) to her final transparent 
fiction that Catholics revenge them- 
selves on the Church by keeping 
theology out of politics. 


Wane the magazine containing 
her diatribes was being issued, the 
American Hierarchy at its annual 
meeting in Washington was prepar- 
ing a powerful invitation to all Cath- 
olics “to seek in their faith an in- 
spiration and a guide in making an 
informed contribution to good citi- 
zenship.” For the Bishops see secu- 
larism for exactly what it is: an at- 
tempt to destroy piety and virtue in 
the American home and make final- 
ly a slave nation of our free land; 
and they themselves promise to 
work perseveringly to the end that 
the Supreme Court will revise its 
dangerously secular interpretation 
of the First Amendment. 

The Bishops’ statement, coming 
happily at this Christmas time, 
brings comfort and joy to every 
true American; and it brings it 
from the first sentence with its eter- 
nal truth that “Human life centers 
in God” to the closing lines of as- 
surance to all “who believe in God 
and are devoted to freedom under 
God” of Catholic readiness to co- 
operate in fairness and charity “to 
avert the impending danger of a 
judicial ‘establishment of secular- 
ism’ that would ban God from pub- 
lic life.” 





Good Sam, My Rich Uncle 


By RutH HAMILL MURPHY 


“Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 


—Lord Acton. 





M political 
sins have 
been perpetrated 
in the twentieth 


One young American’s reaction to 
the paternalistic State. 


1 clause of the 
Weimar Consti- 
tution), waited 
until affairs of 





century in the 

name of “crisis” than under any 
other shibboleth known to the mod- 
ern State. 

Lenin came to power by creating 
crisis out of crisis to set up a dic- 
tatorship sanctified by Marx in the 
name of the classless society. Marx, 
who cloaked dictatorship in legal- 
ity, left it to Lenin to give it form. 
Lenin filled his position ably in the 
midst of crisis in 1918. 

Mussolini, capitalizing on chaos 
in Italy, threatened Facta either to 
give the government over to the 
Fascists “or we shall seize it by 
marching on Rome.” A ministerial 
crisis ensued. Victor Emmanuel, 
refusing to declare a state of siege, 
made possible Mussolini’s “crisis” 
out of which was born the Italian 
corporate State. 

Hitler, not to be outdone, also 
waited for a crisis, told Hindenburg 
that he would not become chancel- 
lor unless he were allowed free rein 
with Article 48 (the emergency 
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state were so bad 
that his request was acceded to, and 
immediately began dissolving a 
form of constitutional government 
by “dislodgment.” Thus, the Ger- 
man leader State was born out of 
crisis in 1933. 

Shortly before Hitler’s rise in Ger- 
many, a milder emergency occurred 
in Britain when Ramsay MacDon- 
ald was discredited by too much co- 
operation with the Conservatives 
and his subsequent failure in the 
face of an economic depression to 
carry out the Labor Government’s 
nationalization program. Then it 
was that the Labor Party resolved 
that whether or not it ever had a 
parliamentary majority when it was 
again in power, the nationalization 
program would be followed through. 
We know now that the Socialists’ 
government “crisis” resolution of 
1931 was no idle threat. 


Hene IN AMERICA we watched 
those political changes go forward 
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in Europe with no more than minor 
concern, and Sinclair Lewis got a 
little excited and warned us with It 
Can’t Happen Here. But it already 
had. 

Americans in 1932 voted not for 
just one political party or the other. 
We thought we were voting against 
the abuses of “rugged individual- 
ism.” We were actually voting for 
an entirely new concept of the State, 
and a few of us are sorry that we so 
heartily welcomed that “welfare 
State.” But there was a crisis afoot 
—economic, political, and social. It 
was capitalized on all over the West- 
ern world. 

The twenties, thirties, and forties 
have been nothing but “crises” dec- 
ades: inflation, depression, war. 

I say “we” voted this welfare 
State in. I mean that strictly in the 
editorial sense. I was sitting in the 
third-grade classroom of a parochial 
school studying the first rudiments 
of American citizenship when the 
welfare State was foisted upon our 
parents and grandparents, their eco- 
nomic, social, and political lives— 
and on our own educational system. 
Free milk, new schools, new govern- 
ment buildings, new highways and 
parks, farm subsidies, social secu- 
rity and relief—what did it all 
mean? 

I had no sooner left grammar 
school than the meaning of Munich 
vaguely dawned on me, a teen-age 
youngster. I started hearing of “At- 
lantic patrols” and Iceland, convoy 
talk, Western Hemisphere unity, 
lend-lease, priorities and rationing, 
aid here and there, and every other 
phrase which tolled the internation- 
al crisis: the coming of war. 

I was listening to the radio in the 
living room that Sunday of Pearl 
Harbor and the crisis started hit- 
ting home with the draft, friends 
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missing-in-action, black market 
talk, scarcities of this and that, and 
government war bureaus ad infini- 
tum. 


| had the VJ. celebration 
quieted down, when we were faced 
with new and complex peace prob- 
lems. In the quiet of the lecture- 
room we lived through all this and 
dissected the factors and forces of 
the modern state system as the 
young medical student dissects his 
first cadaver. But now, like the 
doctor faced with the reality of his 
first patient, we young wage-earn- 
ers must look upon this world octo- 
pus, the modern State, and realize 
that it is still squirming, still alive, 
and waiting for us to cure it—or 
until it has gained sufficient 
strength to devour us. 

The nineteenth century is less 
than fifty years behind us—the era 
when “the least government was the 
best government.” How is it possi- 
ble that we have come so far in gov- 
ernment regulation in so short a 
time? Shortly behind this era was 
the rise of constitutional govern- 
ment, a concept which gained vogue 
primarily in the eighteenth century. 
At the root of this evolving and 
changing concept of government 
lies the establishment of the mod- 
ern State system itself, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries, with the coming 
of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, put an end to the feudal 
system, and with it the medieval 
Christian Commonwealth whose 
chief cement was a universal re- 
ligion. It is not necessary that we 
pursue this further. It is enough 
that we realize that the modern 
State system has been evolving for 
slightly more than four centuries. 
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Through all this evolution some- 
thing which happened consistently 
from the Magna Carta onwards has 
stopped happening in the twentieth 
century. From the days of the 
barons in 1215, people were always 
demanding that the ruling class, 
“the government,” give up some of 
its power to the citizens who had to 
live under the arbitrary laws set 
down by that government—whether 
it was a divine right king, a czar, or 
an intricate oligarchy of the rich 
and well-born in the Middle Ages. 
This constant plea for a voice in 
their government went on consist- 
ently for three centuries all over 
Western Europe and America. The 
minority of monarchy or bureau- 
cracy was under constant attack 
until the nineteenth century when 
government was reduced to its 
barest essentials. It was then that 
the fictitious divorcement of politi- 
cal from economic power was all 
but complete in the Western world. 


Ei eweven, the twentieth century 
realization that political and eco- 
nomic power are inseparable, and 
the knowledge of what power comes 
with that marriage has been abused 
to the nth degree in every modern 
State—our own not excepted. What 
has been going on abroad for more 
than thirty years in some cases, and 
in this country for no less than six- 
teen, is that the government—our 
own self-ordained government if 
you please—has shifted from the 
role of servant of all interests to 
that of master of all interests, 
through the use of a gigantic finan- 
cial arm. Instead of making the 
government guard and protect the 
rights and interests of all—a con- 
cept established by humanity over 
four centuries of hardship, blood- 
shed, and vigilance,—we are sur- 
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rendering every day to the govern- 
ment the rights we demanded in hu- 
man prerogatives in economic, po- 
litical, and social spheres. 

Theoretically, the government is 
a legal instrument designed by its 
own subjects and regulated by a 
constitution: the sum of laws and 
practices which regulate the func- 
tions of the State. Compare the rec- 
ords of Presidents Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. Both operated under the 
same Constitution, and yet it is al- 
most unbelievable that one got so 
much “juice” out of it that the other 
either did not choose to or never 
dreamed of! What accounts for 
the difference? It is a difference of 
concept in the function and uses of 
the government and the role of the 
modern State. 


W: SUDDENLY have come to real- 
ize that the government, first, pic- 
tures itself as the panacea for all 
ills, and, secondly, has all but 
“fixed” it with a vast bureaucratic 
set-up so that one has to turn to the 
government for help or advice in al- 
most every major move—crisis, if 
you will. It used to be that we told 
the government what it could and 
could not do; now, we wait for the 
government to tell us when, how, 
and where we can act. 

Through its gigantic financial 
arm, the government can reach now 
into every field of activity without 
exception—and it does! It irrigates 
land, resettles families, supports 
high prices by guaranteeing, and in- 
deed paying to see that they are 
kept high; it lays down the rules of 
education, regulates business in a 
million and one ways, and provides 
financial aid (all this with your 
money and mine!) to take care of 
the individual in almost every crisis 
from the cradle to the grave. 





GOOD SAM, MY RICH UNCLE 


No longer is it fashionable, hon- 
orable, or possible to pull ourselves 
up by our own boot-straps or en- 
deavor to work out our own prob- 
lems beyond the sphere of some 
over-all control. Those of us who 
do must now pay for those who 
don’t. That the world owes us a 
living has now become accepted po- 
litical philosophy. This attitude of 
mind, I found to my discomfort, has 
now become the philosophy of many 
of my friends and acquaintances. 
When they left college, they decided 
not to fit themselves into the pat- 
tern of life but to wait for life to 
adjust itself to them. There was a 
time when Commencement Day was 
a moment of adjustment to respon- 
sibility. Today it is regarded as 
nothing more than a transition 
from dependence on family to de- 
pendence on the State. 


W: MAY not realize it, but our 
votes are being purchased on a 
grand scale. Scarcely is there a 
person left who is not directly obli- 
gated to his government for a favor- 
able piece of farm legislation, a 
beneficial labor act, a G-I Bill, wel- 
fare aid, unemployment insurance, 
or subsidy protection of one kind or 
another in a dozen different fields. 
We have lost the free vote. What 
started out as a genuine crisis has 
been distorted into a gigantic mo- 
nopoly of control. 

We are literally selling our lives, 
it seems to me, for something which 
no amount of money can buy—a 
real individual freedom and initia- 
tive which, up to 1933, regulated it- 
self not too badly with a pretty good 
sense of individual responsibility. 
“Society” today is to blame for 
everything; hence, society must be 
regulated—so says the government! 

We must see now that material- 
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ism the world over has been voted, 
through socialism of one kind or an- 
other, the very essence of life itself. 
The idea of the individual getting 
out and achieving his goals by him- 
self—one very strong factor in the 
making and strength of this coun- 
try—has been discarded into the 
poor house where all are fed, 
clothed, housed and obligated to 
think in terms of I-thank-thee-for- 
thy-blessings-kind-master. We are 
following too closely the pattern of 
European politics not to fall victim 
to those same wiles which have 
wrecked Europe. 

The very same people who talk 
individual freedom are attempting 
to control it all the more; those who 
speak of opportunity are wiping it 
out; those who hail democracy are 
eliminating it. How long can we 
sustain this political economic-so- 
cial cancer? A whole generation 
has been fed on the idea of the wel- 
fare State, the realization that indi- 
vidual incentive and effort count for 
nothing in the end, and the certain 
knowledge that truth, itself, is no 
longer a sufficient raison d’étre for 
righting the wrong through legiti- 
mate change. 

If the policies which have been 
perpetrated for sixteen years are to 
continue, they cannot help, in my 
opinion, but ruin eventually not 
only those who opposed them, but 
also those who fought to see them 
perpetuated, for one reason or an- 
other, and not all of them honora- 
ble! 


Is SHORT, we are not progressing 
down any road to freedom. We are 
on a route back to the feudal sys- 
tem where in exchange for the 
baron’s protection, the serf gives 
and gives a lot more than he rightly 
owes—but has to because it is de- 
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manded and he has no surcease, no 
refuge. We are being hamstrung po- 
litically and economically through 
the infiltration of Washington into 
every conceivable field of human 
thought and activity. 

The age of the individual work- 
ing his way to fame, fortune, and 
honor belongs to a generation past, 
and many other things disappear- 
ing from the American scene will 
become the vicarious experiences of 
history books unless we, who are 
rising to fill the positions of the old- 
er generations, readily realize what 
is happening. We are following the 
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pattern of the “constitutional dicta- 
torship.” 

Crisis government is centralized 
government. Centralized govern- 
ment means control, and the greater 
the crisis, real or synthetic, the 
greater the control. Do we want 
this? No government can ever re- 
place the freedom of personal self- 
control, literally bred in the Ameri- 
can people up to 1933! Is it too late 
for us to realize that? We are the 
“crisis” generation and _ should 
know what the word means and un- 
derstand how it has been used and 
abused. 


At the Cathedral 


By STELLA MuSE WHITEHEAD 


I REMEMBER the golden light 
Of an autumn afternoon . 
Slanting through the stained-glass windows; 
There was a grandeur that remains forever— 
An infinity of silvered peace. 


And this I remember— 
When twilight came, I was all alone 
In that place of golden beauty; 
But a Presence was there... 
And all the troubled world lay around me 


(But could not touch me!) 


There sounded still and silent foot-falls 
Down the marble corridors—there was an interlude 
Of immemorial loveliness .. . 


Only the Presence was real— 
Everything was dim, mysterious, pale... 
Vision ascended in endless planes 
Of luminous, transcendent light, 


My soul was transfigured! 





So Your Boy Wants to Be an 
Advertising Man! 


6 HATS a fine ambition,” you 

are probably thinking. “And 
certainly a cut above the boy next 
door who talks of nothing but air- 
planes, and may be burned to a 
crisp in a crash before he gets his 
pilot’s license.” 

Then smiling smugly through a 
haze of cigar smoke, you muse hap- 
pily on. “Yes, Jim is more than 
justifying every dollar spent on his 
college training. Always was a 
bright one—I.Q. of 159 no less! 
Right quick with the telling word, 
too, and that’s what counts in this 
advertising ‘game.’ They tell me 
that here fortunes can be picked like 
flowers by the lad with the wit to 
coin a catchy slogan like—‘Eventu- 
ally ... why not now?’—‘Ask the 
man who owns one!’—or that new 
‘Which twin has the Toni?’ Let 
him just get a start, and soon now 
Jim will be riding in his own car, 
with maybe a chauffeur at the 
wheel, and all by using his own 
clever brain!” 

Truly an inviting picture, isn’t 
it? And, materially, not so out of 
focus either. Plenty of moderately 
gifted men, and not a few women, 


By V. ConraD CONSTANTE 


today are well up in the high sal- 
aried advertising brackets. The so- 
so successful make from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year, while the outstand- 
ing advertising men (and sometimes 
women, too) earn from $10,000 to 
the fabulous figures so alluringly 
quoted in the best selling novels and 
popular motion pictures based on 
this supposedly so romantic busi- 
ness. 

So, bedazzled by this scintillating 
picture you dream on. “Jim will, 
of course, rise to the top in adver- 
tising, as he has so easily every- 
where else. The rewards are rich, 
and advertising is a choice worthy 
of the boy’s brilliant mind and cor- 
rect desire to make the most of God- 
given gifts and long, expensive 
schooling.” 

But, wait just a minute. Is money 
all— supposing, of course, Jim 
makes it? And is advertising actu- 
ally the great good and the clean, 
exhilarating “game” that its profes- 
sors and practitioners would have 
you and your son believe? 


Hasoty! And we will try to break 
the not-so-pretty facts to you gent- 


V. Conrad Constonte, for twenty-three years 
in the advertising game, is now Copy Chief 
of an advertising agency in New York City. 
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ly. Were you one of the disgusted 
thousands who spent quite consid- 
erable money on the first famous 
and later infamous ball pen? You 
remember, the wonder pen that was 
guaranteed to write under water 
and do virtually everything but 
brand live steers? If so, you will 
also recall how rapidly the nation’s 
waste baskets were cluttered with 
these costly but worthless wonders. 
At the same time, key executives of 
a big corporation were burning 
overtime oil in re-signing all docu- 
ments originally signatured with 
“unbeatable” ball. Why? Seems 
that the special ball ink, though un- 
fading under water, perceptively 
paled in the ordinary office file cabi- 
net. 

Possibly you have already 
thought of various equally glaring 
instances of over-selling and open 
misrepresentation, and _ brushed 
them aside with the kindly thought 
that “everybody makes mistakes, 
and no business is infallible.” Very 
true, but what if mistakes become 
standard procedure? For instance, 
how many times has your wife 
dropped everything to be first un- 
der the line at a much advertised 
coat or dress sale, only to return 
with badly frayed nerves and the 
report that the merchandise, though 
technically as illustrated and de- 
scribed, was actually a poor value 
in shoddy material? 

But to give advertising every 
benefit of the doubt, pick up any 
newspaper or magazine and really 
analyze ten or more of the adver- 
tisements. Don’t just read them, but 
study their sales arguments and 
claims. If you do this conscien- 
tiously, you can scarcely miss the 
false logic and all but fraudulent 
claims upon which the average ad- 
vertiser bases his sales story. 


Cigarette advertising, for exam- 
ple, which almost everyone notices 
because of the use of big space and 
flaring full color. Here is a recent 
advertisement that reads, “More 
doctors smoke Giraffes than any 
other cigarette!” Gives you pause, 
doesn’t it? For years you have en- 
trusted the lives and health of your 
loved ones to your family physician. 
His advice is law. Now it appears 
that a majority of family doctors 
all over the country are all smoking 
Giraffes. Here is an argument that 
at first glance seems to carry much 
weight. , 


Bor BEFORE you make that mental 
note to urge Jim to change to 
Giraffes, look at this article in a re- 
cent issue of Modern Medicine, a 
reputable medical journal. This 
states that doctors have the highest 
mortality rate of any professional 
group. Following the airy logic of 
the advertiser, we might well jump 
to the conclusion that Giraffes are 
responsible for this lessened life 
span. But two wrongs do not make 
a right, and no such spurious rea- 
soning is necessary to blow this 
cigarette campaign up in its own 
smoke. The cigarette company’s 
statement about doctors proves sim- 
ply nothing anyway. Unless a doc- 
tor happens to be a throat, nose or 
lung specialist and unless he has 
given this question special study, he 
knows no more than you, or the 
man who is always trying to sell you 
more insurance, about the merits or 
demerits of Giraffes from the health 
standpoint. 

The cases cited are typical of suc- 
cessful advertising, planned and 
written by the best brains in the 
business. They would possibly be 
amusing were it not for one most 
formidable fact. All this clever chi- 
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canery is aimed directly at you and 
your family. So when it succeeds, 
as it usually does, you and your 
wife and your sons and daughters 
are the clay pigeons it picks off 
with its expert marksmanship! 
The really grave charge against 
advertising, however, rests, not on 


» such individual peccadilloes, but its 


insidious over-all effect both on the 
mass millions whose minds it 
subtly sways and on the men and 
women whose business it is to create 
it. 


Loox FIRST at what advertising has 
done and is doing to Mr. and Mrs. 
and Miss America. Here is a case 
in pitiful point. Recently a newly 
married veteran hedged over con- 
tributing to the support of his wid- 
owed and sickly mother because his 
young wife simply had to have one 
of those new miracle washing ma- 
chines. The fact that the girl’s pre- 


torted through the high pressure 
tactics of advertisers of costly home 
luxuries. In this ever more com- 
petitive market, no punches or holds 
are barred, and the appeal to pride 
is as potent today as it was whén 
Eve listened to that master adver- 
tiser, “the father of lies,” in the 
Garden of Eden. Consequently, to- 
day countless families in the more 
modest income groups are cheer- 
fully mortgaging yet to be earned 
income so that they may be among 
the first to goggle at the flickering 
pictures on the screen of their own 
television set or among the first in 
their neighborhood to wash, rinse 
and dry their clothes just by flick- 
ing a switch. 

Meanwhile the advertising agency 
man is busy fattening new and 
foxier words to spur on the pack of 
our panting desires to be thought 
something superior and to keep up 
with the Joneses at all costs. Few, 


marital background had little accus- 
tomed her to such luxuries counted 
for nothing beside the irresistible 


it seems, ever stop to ask them- | 
selves, “Is my family actually the \ 
better or the happier for all these ~~ 
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advertising onslaught that met the 
young couple every time they 
turned on the radio or flicked 
through the pages of a magazine or 
newspaper. When an older son 
pointed out that their mother had 
somehow managed to bring up 
three sons while holding a full- 
time job and do the family wash, 
all without benefit of an Electro- 
Beaut, the boy paid up, but pouted 
still. Of course, the boy and his 
wife, too, realized that a family of 
two had no real need for an electric 
washer, but day by day, and almost 
hour by hour, persistent advertising 
had created a false demand, and 
forced them to feel inferior unless 
it could be instantly supplied. 

Few will deny that all over the 


‘country today values are being dis- 


new-fangled luxuries? Or does the 
last big expenditure only sharpen 
the demand for the next and newest 
device, guaranteed by the adver- 
tiser to make home a heaven on 
earth?” The luxury buying habit, 
like any other, “grows by what it 
feeds on.” Remember, it is the busi- 
ness of the advertising man and 
woman to make luxury buying a 
confirmed habit — your habit and 
your family’s habit—and come what 
may to your bank account, pay en- 
velope or the American home! 


—_— don’t think that this heavy 
case against prevailing advertising 
methods is a blanket condemnation 
of the hundred and one remarkable 
labor-saving machines and won- 
drous entertainment devices that 
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scientific advance has made almost 
miraculously possible. The quar- 
rel is not with these modern inven- 
tions, but with the overdrawn per- 
spective and false colors in which 
the advertiser presents them. For 
instance, “You have garbage?” snob- 
bishly inquires a full-page adver- 
tisement for a new automatic device 


but his straight-thinking mind— 
and possibly his immortal soul. 
Nervous breakdown and chronic 
alcoholism are the two leading occu- 
pational hazards of the advertising 
“profession.” 

Why is the mind of the advertis. 
ing man more likely to snap than, 
let us say, that of the lawyer, the 


that slices garbage fine enough to engineer, the banker or the insur- 
sluice down the kitchen sink. See ance specialist? Ask anyone in the 
the all too obvious sneering infer- business and you will probably find 
ence! The reader is immediately him puff with pride as he points out 
made to feel that she should crawl the terrific pressure under which 
under the nearest stone because hav- most advertising campaigns are 
ing garbage is now almost as black planned and executed, the constant 
a smirch on the family escutcheon necessity of maintaining a glamour 
as harboring bedbugs! Ridiculous, personality in keeping with the won- 
isn’t it? Butnotsofunny when you derful “Never Never Land” front 


stop to realize that constant repeti- 
tion of such sleazy sales arguments 
almost inevitably results in sales— 
and not infrequently to those who 
can least afford expensive items. 

So much for advertising’s admit- 


that advertising presents to its 
clients, and the terrifying fact that 
the business knows no past. It is 
all in the future, and no matter how 
successful, the advertising man is 
only as good as his next effort. All 


ted power over the public. Now let this is more or less true, of course, 
us see what happens to the so-called but no more the real reason for 
fortunate men and women who mental collapse here than the offen- 


spend their working day brilliant- 
ly distorting the truth to make “you, 
and you, and especially you” think 
you can’t live without a slew of 
things you don’t need, can ill afford, 
and will probably buy only to im- 
press a lot of people you don’t even 
like! 


a there are certain occupa- 
tional hazards in every line of work 
or profession. The carpenter has 


sive odor often associated with can- 
cer is it cause. 

Could not rather this high per- 
centage of mental wreckage in the 
advertising field be due to the de- 
liberate and continued misuse of the 
mental machinery? The mind of 
man, as every thoughtful Catholic 
will readily affirm, is created for the 
seeking out and ultimate contem- 
plation of truth. Is it so surprising 
then that those who spend seven 


his callouses, the scrub woman her hours or more per day in the sly 
housemaid’s knee, and the family distortion of truth and the fabrica- 
doctor’s eyes are often bloodshot tion of ever more convincing, with- 
through loss of sleep. No doubt in-the-law lies, end at least by 
about it, advertising is technically blunting, if not by completely sabo- 
both “clean” and physically non- taging their mental machinery? 
taxing. It is not so much his strong Again, the mind cannot serve two 


young body that your Jim will risk 
if he becomes an advertising man, 


masters. Those who give their 
working lives to the exacting serv- 
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ice of “the father of lies” will, of 
necessity, bear his mark of identi- 
fying falsification in every tissue of 
their being. 


Tus EXPLAINS why it is so easy to 
pick out the successful advertising 
man in any general gathering. He 
will certainly be the best dressed 
and, on the surface, the most force- 
ful personality. Others will listen 
to his facile talk with admiration 
and possibly even envy, for he is a 
past master in selling himself. But, 
he can no more relax than can the 
display dummy in a shop window. 
It is all but impossible for him to 
be himself because his success is 
built on the discard of his intrinsi- 
cally truth-seeking self and the 
acquisition of this 100% charming 
and so “convincing” personality. 
He is no longer a man, but an 
advertisement of a man, and so as 
fundamentally fallacious as any 
blatant full-color spread in your 
favorite magazine. 

Surely then, it is no great wonder 
that so many advertising men, and 
women, too, seek escape through the 
dark and dangerous alley of alco- 
holism. So much is chronic alco- 
holism a current advertising prob- 
lem that a few months ago, Print- 
ers’ Ink, the leading periodical and 
all but “bible” of the business, ran 
two lead editorials, urging employ- 
ers not to dismiss summarily the 
once so promising alcoholics in 
their organizations, but to try to co- 
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operate with their families in ar- 
ranging for immediate psychiatric 
care. 


Tes THEN is the advertising busi- 
ness. True, not as it is advertised, 
but as it actually appears to the 
thinking and so often conscience- 
ridden man or woman who has been 
a working part of it for ten or more 
years. (Remember though, here we 
speak only of the “big money” 
phase of advertising, not of the 
thousands of unsung and under- 
paid heroes and heroines who slave 
their lives away in the preparation 
of honest advertising for worth- 
while books, schools, saving plans 
and other worthy products and en- 
terprises which so seldom can be 
made to “catch on” with the mass 
market.) 

This then is the lot of the big- 
time advertising man. Is this “a 
consummation devoutly to be 
wished” for your Jim? Do you 
want him to live a lie—no matter 
how high the monetary returns? 
Are you willing to watch him risk 
the integrity of his mind—and pos- 
sibly his immortal soul as well—in 
the panting pursuit of shallow 
worldly success? Certainly Solo- 
mon who wrote, “He that trusteth 
to lies feedeth the winds, and the 
same runneth after birds that fly 
away,” would not have advised a 
son to enter certain fields of adver- 
tising as we who work in it know it 
today. 





i JIMA, a 
small mound 
of sand lying a 
scant eight hun- 
dred and fifty 


Mass on a Volcano 


By JAMEs E. Fisk 
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Contrary to Ripley’s “Believe It 

Or Not,” Father Suver was not 

buried alive in the sands of Iwo 
Jima. 


It is not my 
intention to re- 
late another war 
story, nor is this 
in any sense a 


miles from To- 





“now-it-can-be- 








kyo, now stands 

as a grim monument to the unnum- 
bered dead and wounded who fell 
on her beaches. Since the termina- 
tion of World War II. thousands 
of words have poured from type- 
writers, written by authors from 
Maine to California, praising the 
heroic deeds of various well-loved 
chaplains in the recent hostilities. 
This is such a story. 

The capture of Iwo Jima was 
vital. It was an essential objective 
in America’s great Pacific offensive. 
United States Marines of the 5th 
Marine Division, with the 4th, and 
a contingent of the 3d, stormed the 
tiny Japanese stronghold on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945. These divisions, 
forming the V Amphibious Corps, 
wrote in blood another immortal 
chapter in the history of the United 
States Marine Corps. 


told” story. It is 
simply an account of a man and a 
Mass—a very special man, and a 
very unusual Mass. 

It involves what the Marines 
term a high spot quite in line with 
their colorful tradition, ranging 
from the battered shores of Tripoli 
to the sands of Okinawa. Be that 
as it may, the battle of Iwo Jima 
will be remembered and discussed 
as long as any are left who par- 
ticipated in it. There will be tales 
of a broad-shouldered, red-faced 
man with huge ham-like hands, and 
a quiet, steady voice. They will re- 
member his stalwart figure scaling 
the steep sides of Mount Suribachi- 
yama, weaponless, carrying only a 
Mass kit. Then, too, they will re- 
member how he listened patiently 
to their gripes back at the training 
area, and how he went to bat for 
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them when they needed a friend at 
court. But most of all he will be 
remembered by Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike as “that priest who 
said Mass on Suribachi.” 

He is Rev. Charles F. Suver, S.J. 


Tus REAL story of the Mass actual- 
ly begins on February 18, 1945, on 
board the LST (landing ship tank) 
which carried the 2d Battalion of 
the 28th Marine regiment (5th Di- 
vision) from Hilo, Hawaii, to the 
barren shores of Iwo. That was 
Father Suver’s outfit—they were 
“his boys.” The Marine Corps, hav- 
ing no Chaplain or Medical Corps 
of its own, uses assigned men from 
the Navy. Father’s rank when I 
first became his assistant was Lieu- 
tenant (jg), U.S. N. R. 

It was quiet that night, as you 
may well imagine. No one aboard 


knew what would happen on the 


morrow. Most were unseasoned in 
the ways of war and death. A 
mounting tension enveloped the 
ship like a cloak. Outside, the slap- 
ping of the waves against the ship’s 
sides and the inky blackness of 
night lent an aura of fear and sus- 
pense to those lying in the darkened 
hold of the ship. It is difficult to 
tell what goes on in the minds of 
men at such a time. I should say 
their thoughts are of death, of God 
and their loved ones. 

Father Suver had the rare gift of 
lifting the burden of anxiety from 
the shoulders of his boys. by his 
deep understanding of their need. 
As he walked among the men his 
own courage and faith seemed to 
seep into them, making them shar- 
ers of his inner peace and trust in 
God. An occasional slap on the 
shoulder or a quiet word was al- 
ways answered by a “Sure, Padre. 
We'll make it O.K.” 
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W™ MORNING came the tradition- 
al Navy breakfast of cornbread 
and beans and strong, black coffee. 
The cloak of nervous tension was 
stripped away with the sharp bark 
of orders from officers and non- 
coms. This was the day that had 
long been awaited, and almost the 
hour. H-hour was 9 a. m., the sec- 
ond battalion was due to hit the 
beach in the ninth wave at 9:05. 
After morning Mass the men were 
loaded into amphibian tractors 
(AmTracs), the ramp of the LST 
was lowered, the screaming chains 
offering a sinister omen of things 
to come. Then some forty odd Am- 
Tracs, fully loaded with armed 
men, went through the cavernous 
mouth of the ship, and slipped omi- 
nously into the sea. 

The combat team moved in a 
huge circle around the vessel until 
a nearby command boat gave the 
signal for all to fall into their as- 
signed places and head toward the 
eight square miles of sand — and 
death. 

In the distance Mount Suribachi 
loomed like some strange giant 
awaiting an attacking army of ants. 
That was our objective. That was 
the job of the 28th—to capture and 
secure a mountain that ran straight 
up into the sky. It was covered 
with caves and huge boulders, and 
teeming with fanatical Japanese. 
Mortars and artillery shells fell 
upon it like so many huge grains 
of sand cast upon turbulent waters. 
Through all the noise and turmoil 
Father Suver sat unperturbed, his 
head and shoulders above the pro- 
tective armor of the AmTrac. Oc- 
casionally he looked up from read- 
ing his office and smiled encourag- 
ingly at the men. 

Somewhere en route I glanced at 
my watch—two minutes before 
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nine. It wouldn’t be long now— 
seven more minutes, and then, a 
second later it seemed, the wheels 
of the AmTracs scraped the sand. 
Once more I looked at my watch— 
9:05, right on schedule. I looked 
up at Father for instructions. He 
grinned and winked. I tried to wink 
back, but found it impossible amid 
the small arms fire that whistled 
above our heads like so many an- 
gry hornets, and splattered into the 
water behind us. Thereafter some 
incidents stand out clearly, others 
are vague and unreal, and regis- 
tered only fleetingly. 


Ameer before we knew it we were 
standing upright on the coarse, 
black sand of Iwo Jima, looking 
toward Suribachi. Father was be- 
moaning the wet feet he had ac- 
quired on jumping from the Am- 
Trac. Wet feet, I am sure, both- 
ered only a few in that maze of bul- 
lets and death. Having had some 
previous experience in combat I 
felt I could stand the ordeal per- 
haps better than most. But I was 
badly mistaken. Where previously 
I had known the jungles of Guadal- 
canal, its thick underbrush, its 
swamps, and hills, all that this bar- 
ren island offered by way of shel- 
ter was an occasional shell hole in 
the sand. At least that was true of 
“Green Beach,” the code name for 
our assigned sector. Further up, 
toward the northern end of the 
island, lay huge rocks and deep 
canyons, which provided a certain 
amount of protection. 

The sand choked off our breath- 
ing as we tried to crawl toward the 
center of the island and upward to 
the base of Suribachi. We stopped 
for a moment to rest in an artillery 
shell hole that covered us fairly 
well. Being a Chaplain’s assistant 


isn’t conducive to heavy or strenu- 
ous work, so, being a bit out of con- 
dition, I was soon close to exhaus- 
tion. The booming of heavy guns 
from our “cover” and the battle- 
ships in the harbor, the chattering 
of machine guns, and the zing of 
Japanese defensive fire made a per- 
fect bedlam of varied sound. 


Aven a few moments Father 
nudged me with his foot and mo- 
tioned onward. I have no idea what 
prompted our move, perhaps it was 
just plain luck, and yet I am in- 
clined to believe God had a hand 
in it somehow. We had advanced 
not more than fifty feet when we 
glanced backward toward our for- 
mer resting place. Smoke curled 
viciously from the shell crater—a 
stern reminder that life was cheap 
and bullets deadly. Another artil- 
lery shell had enlarged our hole by 
several feet. 

Father looked at the curling 
smoke, then at me and smiled. 

“Confession, Fisk?” he asked with 

a grin. 
“T’ve already been, Father,” I an- 
swered. And I wasn’t alone in that 
either. Before we left the ship | 
believe every Catholic aboard had 
gone to confession and Holy Com- 
munion. 

There was a long silence as we 
moved slowly toward the center of 
the island. In the distance we could 
hear a man calling for his buddy. 
It was a haunting voice—a voice 
that lingers with me until this day. 
“St. Almand, St. Almand,” the man 
cried over and over. Something 
close to tears was in his voice and 
I have often wished I might find 
the owner, for several days later | 
picked up the body of a man whose 
identification tag bore the name of 
Renaud St. Almand, Pfc., USMCR, 
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plood type “A.” A hole as large as 
a man’s fist was in his chest. 


W: STOPPED again to rest, this 
time directly in the rear of a ma- 
chine gun emplacement. 

“Fisk,” Father said, looking 
toward the summit of Suribachi, 
“l’m going to say Mass up there the 
day we take it.” 

“Uh-huh,” I answered. A Mass 
atop Suribachi was about the last 
thing I could imagine. And, per- 
sonally, at that precise moment, it 
was the last thing I wanted to hear. 

We found, after staying with the 
troops until mid-afternoon, that it 
was virtually impossible to be of 
assistance to anyone due to the 
heavy fire and confusion. Father 
decided to return to the beach 
where most of the wounded were 
accumulating. 

An incident occurring after we 
returned to the beach will remain 
forever in my memory. Father, as 
usual, was doing all he could for 
the wounded. He had come across 
a lad of, I should judge, about 
twenty-two. The boy had been shot 
once in the leg and once in the 
shoulder. Though in no immediate 
danger of death, his condition was 
critical. Father held a cigarette for 
him and chatted encouragingly. 
Then suddenly, without warning, 
a sniper’s bullet creased Father’s 
knee just enough to draw blood, and 
thudded sickeningly into the boy’s 
body. The cigarette dropped and 
finally rolled down his chin and 
settled in the little hollow at the 
base of his neck. Father and I both 
sat stupefied until the stench of 
burning flesh brought our attention 
back to the boy. 

The deep sorrow that Father 
Suver must have felt upon seeing 
one of “his boys,” one who had 
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often served his Mass, die in such 
a manner must have been almost 
beyond human endurance. But his 
abiding trust in God moved him on 
to the next stricken man, and the 
next, and the next. 

The beaches, already littered with 
debris, were crowded now with the 
wounded and dying. The AmTracs 
were kept busy transferring wound- 
ed from the shore to the ships wait- 
ing far out in the harbor. Day after 
day during the campaign the Am- 
Tracs and DUKWs bore the brunt 
of the supply burden on _ the 
beaches. On them moved supplies 
from the water’s edge to advancing 
assault areas. Under extraordinarily 
heavy fire for the first few days, 
keeping up the supply lines pre- 
sented a major problem. 


Ox THE FIFTH day, the American 
flag billowed out dramatically over 
Suribachi to let the world know 
that the Marines “had the situation 
well in hand.” With the raising of 
the flag came a sudden upsurge of 
hope that made itself felt through- 
out the whole Division, and those 
at home felt a fierce pride as the 
flag rippled silently over the vol- 
cano. It was on that day that Fa- 
ther said Mass atop Suribachi— 
before Joe Rosenthal took his fa- 
mous picture. 

It was about 9 a. m. on February 
23d that we spotted several tiny fig- 
ures very near the volcano’s crater. 
At first they appeared to be Japa- 
nese, but upon closer scrutiny they 
proved to be our own men from 
Captain Art Naylor’s Fox company 
2d Battalion, 28th Marines. 

Father motioned silently toward 
his Mass kit. I knew without be- 
ing told that he was ready to make 
good his promise. I packed his 
gear, checked my own, and we got 
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underway. The hill was covered 
with dead, both Japanese and 
American. A number of Japs were 
still lurking in the caves we passed 
en route, but to my knowledge, not 
one shot was fired at us during the 
long, treacherous climb to the top. 

We could see from our position 
below a tiny flag reaching proudly 
toward the sky, sure evidence that 
the Marines had reached the top. 
From then on we moved with scant 
caution. Our boys were up there. 
What had we to fear? We didn’t 
know, of course, that the inside of 
the crater concealed hundreds of 
Japanese, all willing to sacrifice 
their own lives in an attempt to kill 
a few Americans. 


C sera NAYLOR and his men were 
trying to entice some Nips from a 
deep hole very near the flag. After 
several minutes of fruitless talk 
Naylor motioned to one of his men. 
Down went several grenades—then 
silence! 

Before Father could begin Mass 
it was necessary to obtain the per- 
mission of Captain Naylor, inas- 
much as he was directly responsible 
for the safety of all concerned. 
While this was under discussion I 
was told to rig up some sort of al- 
tar. This consisted of several large, 
flat stones, thirty-two magazines 
from a nearby Nip ammo dump, 
three grass mats which the Japs 
had used as beds, and a Marine 
poncho (rain cape). 

As I laid out Father’s vestments 
in preparation for the Mass that 
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was to write a vital page in military 
history, I couldn’t help contrasting 
them with the beautiful silk ones 
we had used on previous occasions, 
These vestments were made of 
heavy camouflaged khaki, fashioned 
by a shoe cobbler before we left 
Hawaii. 

When Father returned from his 
talk with Captain Naylor he began 
Mass immediately. It is my firm 
belief that it was the most solemn 
Mass ever said anywhere. It boast- 
ed a mere fifteen participants, and 
of those fifteen bearded, dirty men 
there was not one but had seen 
death face to face and, I daresay, 
not one but had called upon his God 
sometime during the battle. High 
atop the mountain the wind velocity 
was terrific. A poncho was held up 
to shield the altar and Father Suver. 

Upon completion of the Mass the 
flag which you have seen many 
times in Joe Rosenthal’s famous pic- 
ture was run up in place of the 
smaller one. Father and I watched 
the raising from a little hollow in 
the ground between Mr. Rosenthal 
and the flag as he snapped his cam- 
era’s shutter. 


Tue FIGHT for possession of Iwo 
Jima went on for twenty-seven 
more days, but for Father Suver, 
the Mass atop Mount Suribachi on 
February 23d ended one distinct 
phase of the battle and foreshad- 
owed the victory that was to come. 
Father Suver is now a member of 
the Jesuit Mission Band with head- 
quarters in Seattle, Washington. 
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I’ IT AS curious as we are apt to sup- 
pose that history so often repeats 
itself? After all, men largely remain 
the same, and so do the fundamental 
political and economic problems. I 
am thinking of the very marked paral- 
lelism between the treatment of Ger- 
many after the first world war and 
after the second. There are large dif- 
ferences of detail, but we do see a 
notable parallel between an early treat- 
ment of over-severity (on this occa- 
sion of a monstrously exaggerated 
kind—remember the Morgenthau pas- 
toralization plan?) and a subsequently 
rapid and heavy pressure to pour 
money into Germany in order to re- 
establish her economy. And, inevita- 
’ bly, we find that America and Britain 
are the protagonists of this reaction, 
while France is its strongest opponent. 

Many contend, especially in France, 
that the whittling away of the spirit 
of the Treaty of Versailles was the 
cause of subsequent German aggres- 
sion, while others hold that the orig- 
inal severity—so much less than the 
severity with which Germany has been 
treated since the end of this war—was 
the deeper cause of that aggression. 

I take this second view, and have 
long been convinced that the many- 
sided German people would have set- 
tled peaceably into the League of Na- 
tions world had the severity been con- 
fined to the destruction of the old Em- 
pire and to the reform of the military 
caste so closely linked with it. It has 
always seemed to me highly illogical 
to turn a defeated Germany into a 
democratic republic and then to treat 
that republic as a defeated and guilty 
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regime. Thus were sown (in my view) 
the seeds of revenge and aggression 
and ultimately of Hitler and the Nazis. 
Those who may agree substantially 
with this must of course take a poor 
view of the prospects today, whatever 
happens. If Versailles sowed the seeds 
of revenge and a renewed exaggerated 
nationalism, what may we expect of 
the partitioning of Germany into arti- 
ficial zones and the denying to her of 
any government and leadership at all? 
What may we expect of the kind of 
democratic ruthlessness and _ineffi- 
ciency too often associated with the 
acts of the military government? 
However, we are now reaching the 
second stage—the stage of trying to 
undo some of the mistakes of the past 
(mistakes, be it said in parenthesis 
which we should never have made 
had we heeded the spirit of the ad- 
vice of the Holy Father). How best 
can we avoid repeating the secondary 
series of mistakes which helped to 
poison the world between the wars? 


Tem is really the issue behind the 
Six Power Conference which is dis- 
cussing the international control board 
for the Ruhr. Once again the French 
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find themselves full of misgiving about 
the Anglo-American intention to leave 
the Ruhr in German ownership and 
they are doubtful about the proposals 
for management and allocation of pro- 
duce. General de Gaulle has most 
sharply voiced that French misgiving, 
and his point cannot easily be dis- 
missed. Indeed, it is stronger than he 
actually puts it because he himself 
seems to have little misgiving about 
the original follies of the treatment of 
France’s potentially most powerful 
neighbor. 

Even if he is wrong in holding that 
an economically prosperous Germany, 
enjoying substantial control over its 
own people and wealth, will inevitably 
“move in a brutal way,” it is only too 
probable that a Germany, humiliated 
beyond measure and trampled on by 
its enemies (who invoke in other con- 
nections the ideals of democracy, hu- 
manism and even Christianity), will 
sooner or later feel impelled to use 
that recovered force in order to re- 
gain what she will regard to be her 
rights and her place in the sun. 


Ox THE other hand, there is great 
force in the Anglo-American conten- 
tion that in the long run you cannot 
do these things by halves. Western 
Europe desperately needs the econom- 
ic strength and wealth of a recovered 
Germany, and Germany cannot be ex- 
pected to give of her best if so vital a 
part of her industry as the Ruhr is not 
only internationally controlled but ac- 
tually internationally owned. There 
may have been at one time a good deal 
to say for the French proposal to al- 
low Germany to divide itself into her 
main semi-autonomous Provinces. I 
can still remember very vividly how 
G. K. Chesterton once said to me: 
“Don’t forget that I am older than Ger- 
many!” A united and centralized Ger- 
many is a very recent historical event. 

I believe we might very well have 
got away with a just, decent and hon- 
orable treatment of the German peo- 
ple combined with the strong encour- 
agement of this perfectly natural di- 
viding of the country. But today, of 
course, the enforced division, suggest- 
ed by the French, could only add to 
the grievances which the Germans are 
inevitably heaping up. 

Moreover, there is today a totally 
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new factor in the situation, as com- 
pared with 1919 and subsequent years: 
Bolshevik Russia. In 1919 and for 
many years after, only a very discern- 
ing prophet indeed could have seen 
imperialistically aggressive danger in 
a weakened Russia in the throes of 
revolutionary experiment. Today no 
one can fail to see this danger as by 
far the most important on the map. 
France fears that a renovated Germany 
may just as easily side with Russia as 
with the West. “When one is conquer- 
ing,” says De Gaulle, “whether one 
comes from Berlin or from Moscow, 
one does not bother greatly about ques- 
tions of regimes.” 

Here I think the General is quite 
wrong. I think in fact he is doubly 
wrong. I believe—at any rate, I hope— 
that the days when any country of the 
West can voluntarily accept the sway 
of Moscow, even under the banner of 
international Communism, are num- 
bered. And I am certain that the 
whole policy and tactics of Moscow 
within Germany itself and elsewhere 
have put any idea of the Germans sid- 
ing with Russia entirely out of court. 
The only real danger here lies in a 
complete change of policy on the part 
of Moscow, and this hardly seems 
likely. 


Tae QUESTION then amounts to this. 
Can we say, in view of the threat of 
Moscow, that it is safe to incorporate 
Western Germany at least into a West- 
ern union or alliance on equal terms? 
And remember that if we are serious 
about this, it means allowing Germany, 
as well .as Italy, to rearm and recon- 
stitute its military strength, for it 
would be totally illogical to organize 
a serious military defense of the West 
against the East without rallying all 
the military potential that exists in the 
West. There is little enough of it al- 
ready! 

Once again, one can only give one’s 
own view in the face of such a ques- 
tion. My view is that this policy would 
be by far the best bet in the present 
circumstances. In one sense the posi- 
tion created by Moscow’s aggressive 
policy is a godsend. It affords the 
only possible escape from the mis- 
takes already made in regard to the 
treatment of defeated Germany. We 
now have no reason to suppose that 
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Moscow is amenable to reason or that 
she is prepared to co-operate con- 
structively on any fair and tolerable 
basis. For very many reasons the Ger- 
man people, in the East as well as in 
the West, fear and hate the Russians 
far more than they fear and hate us. 
The original united peace plan, what- 
ever other merits it may have had, 
left Germany, with its 80,000,000’s of 
tough determined people planted in 
the center of the old world, out of 
account, and no one had any idea 
about the right policy in regard to that 
always explosive factor. Now at least 
we have the opportunity of reuniting 
a renovated Germany with the rest of 
the civilized world for a constructive 
purpose with which Germany is sin- 
cerely and fully in accord. Surely 
then it would be in all respects wisest 
to go all out, even if it means splitting 
the United Nations from top to bot- 
tom, for a Western system of defense 
and recovery with each party treated 
as an equal, in terms of its influence, 
power and potential contribution, and 
therefore including as soon as pos- 
sible independent Western Germany 
and Italy on equal terms. 

In other words, while history re- 
peats itself, it usually repeats itself 
with a big difference. The difference 
today is in many ways our biggest 
headache, namely Russia, but if we 
are wise we could make the best of 
that headache and, despairing of the 
“one world” ideal, at least make quite 
sure that there is inner unity in our 
half of the world—and most of all that 
our half of the world is visibly and 
overwhelmingly the stronger of the 
two. That way lies peace—at all events 
for a good many years. That way lies 
the best chance of successful war—if 
war turns out to be inevitable. That 
way lies at least a solution of the Ger- 
man problem which has dogged in- 
ternational affairs for so many bitter 
years. 


Noconazy, it is much easier to work 
these things out on paper than to exe- 
cute them in practice. Thus, it would 
be unrealistic to blind oneself to the 
inevitable consequences of German be- 
havior in Holland and Belgium, and 
pretend that the people of these coun- 
tries can forget so easily what they 
experienced. All this is the fruit of the 
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modern type of ideology and warfare. 
If every regime is considered to be 
some sort of divine revelation and 
every war a crusade for absolute good 
against absolute evil, the consequences 
of ruthlessness and hatred cannot be 
rubbed out as on a slate. These mat- 
ters were better ordered in the days 
of Christendom when belligerents, all 
of whom acknowledged the same God 
and practised the same faith, would 
not have dreamed of raising earthly 
quarrels to the category of the abso- 
lute. The rot set in with the Reforma- 
tion and the wars of religion, though 
for long after that most of civilization 
was able to retain some sort of bal- 
ance and manners. It is only in our 
days that godlessness has made every 
human difference into a quasi-reli- 
gious issue. 

In the case of France, however, cer- 
tain other considerations have to be 
borne in mind. France always seems 
to me to be suffering from the contra- 
dictions of her war experience—her 
defeat, her subsequent accommodation 
with the victorious Germans and her 
ultimate victory brought about by her 
allies, together with a small minority 
of Frenchmen. And General de Gaulle 
incarnates the excesses which this 
strange experience has produced. 
Though he is the first to admit present- 
day French weakness, he is unable to 
trust anyone outside France. Hence 
his fierce and unconstructive isola- 
tionism, while actually at the very cen- 
ter of the cold war and in a position 
of the extremist vulnerability. 

In his recent press interview he 
made one extremely important state- 
ment. He said: “Should the Reich 
come to an agreement with Russia 
you will not again find anyone to do 
the June 18th business—I say that, 
weighing my words.” In other words, 
he warns France and the world that 
next time it must be for France either 
security or a defeat against which not 
even a De Gaulle would be able, or 
perhaps be willing, to resist. Now if 
those words mean anything, they mean 
that this time France should be pre- 
pared to enter into any system which 
really guarantees her security. 

It is vain for De Gaulle, of all people, 
to suppose that Soviet Russia can guar- 
antee France’s security. It is vain for 
De Gaulle to suppose—he admits it 
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himself—that the combination of So- 
viet Russia with a passive, Communiz- 
ing, unarmed Germany under her 
thumb can guarantee France’s secu- 
rity. It is surely vain for him also to 
suppose that the toughest Atlantic Pact 
can offer security against Russia and 
Germany. 


Waar THEN is logically left? An At- 
lantic system which includes a re- 
armed and friendly Western Germany. 
This would give France the best secu- 
rity possible, and what danger is there 
really that such a Germany with ag- 
gressive Russia at her back and hold- 
ing half her people should suddenly 
make a volte-face and make common 
cause with that enemy? Even were 
she tempted to do so for some reason 
or other, she has enough experience 
of the possibilities of military and se- 
cret police occupation to know that 
the immense tracts of occupied Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the 
Balkans are an immense military lia- 
bility to Russia. The moment there is 
a practical hope of liberation the 
masses in those suffering lands will 
rise with an enthusiasm greater even 
than the enthusiasm with which they 
rose against the far more efficient Nazi 
occupation. 


For YEARS now the policy of the West 
has been dominated by the worthy and 
fine ideal of achieving “one world” 
and by the less worthy secret admira- 
tion for the materialism and even for- 
mal atheism of the Marxist revolution 
as achieved in totalitarian Russia. (No 
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one has as yet been able to give any 
other explanation of the persistent 
vendetta against Christian Spain, as 
compared with atheist Russia, even if 
we allow the truth of many of the ac- 
tually unfounded accusations against 
the present Spanish regime.) But Rus- 
sia herself by so openly and logically 
proving to the rest of the world the 
evil fruits of the ideology she follows 
has released the world from this 
strange “fixation” and deferred for a 
long time any hope of practically real- 
izing the “one world.” 

It is high time then that we should 
all shed whatever remains of past il- 
lusions and precisely follow the logic 
of the new situation. Attempt serious- 
ly to analyze any of the current inter- 
national problems, the problem of the 
Ruhr and the dismantling in Germany, 
of the treatment of Germany generally, 
of the rearming of Italy and the Ital- 
ian colonies, of the Communist danger 
in France, of the chances of obtaining 
the fruits of Marshall aid, of the right 
policy toward Spain—and in every 
case you will find it impossible to see 
any light so long as you are still try- 
ing to think in terms of the original 
post-war hopes. But if you are pre- 
pared to see the hopes of the future as 
resting in the recovery and defense 
(the two go together) of the still civi- 
lized world and in courageously ac- 
cepting whatever that end logically 
demands, then all these vexatious ques- 
tions will resolve themselves compara- 
tively easily. The treatment of West- 
ern Germany is but one example 
among many. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


OAN OF Arc (On the Screen).—In 
her meteoric life, Joan won the de- 
votion of the toughest soldiers of 
France and ever since her cause has 
been pressed by such hard-headed 
men as Anatole France, Andrew Lang, 
Quicherat, Michelet, Mark Twain and 
Bernard Shaw. It was Maxwell Ander- 
son’s play Joan of Lorraine which 
first identified Ingrid Bergman with 
Joan but the play, with its interludes 
of current discussion, has been trans- 
formed for the screen into a pageant 
of Joan’s life. How scrupulously this 
has been created from the Catholic 
standpoint cannot be too highly 
stressed. Whenever possible Joan’s 
own incomparable words are used and 
whereas before many highly literate 
persons had never read the transcript 
of her trial—one of the greatest docu- 
ments of sanctity—it is now offered in 
part to the general public. Christ’s 
promise to His disciples that, when 
dragged into Court, I will give you 
such eloquence and such wisdom as 
all your adversaries shall not be able 
to withstand or confute, was proved 
when the conclave of theologians 
found it impossible to trip even once 
an unlettered shepherdess. 

Walter Wanger and Victor Flem- 
ing’s contribution to the Acta Sanc- 
torum is on a scale of extraordinary 
magnificence with some scenes of rare 
beauty, but its very munificence seems 
sometimes to override Maxwell Ander- 
son’s poetic sense of proportion which 
was apparent in his play. Less linger- 
ing over the pyre might have given 
time to show Joan in the fields with 
her sheep; less of Les Tourelles, her 


capture of Compiégne. Less insistence 
on Bergman’s beauty in close-ups 
might have given her back that aura 
of humility which made her perform- 
ance so inspired on the stage. 

On the other hand one must be very 
grateful for the rightful emphasis on 
her appeal to the Pope; her longing 
for Mass and the Sacraments and the 
difficult circumstance of her abjura- 
tion. I am also happy that the Eng- 
lish soldier who made Joan a little 
cross to hold on the pyre is not for- 
gotten. José Ferrer as the Dauphin 
and Francis L. Sullivan as Cauchon 
are in the front rank of a cast cen- 
tered about the fervor of the star who 
says to the many thousands who will 
see her, “What you need is more faith 
in God.” My prayers are with Miss 
Bergman, the producers, and all that 
valiant and hard-worked company 
who followed her banner over the 
roads of Touraine whether they be on 
the West Coast or in France.—At the 
Victoria and Fulton. 


i, OF THE THOUSAND Days.—“I 
have a little neck,” said Anne. One 
of the most macabre details of her 
tragedy was that the King imported a 
special executioner from Calais who 
used a sword instead of an ax. A neat- 
er technique. 

This grim news item is not men- 
tioned by Maxwell Anderson who has, 
however, kept very close to history’s 
heels in his drama of the brawling ro- 
mance which sundered the Christian 
world. Henry VIII. had indeed been 
over-intimate with Anne’s sister; 
Anne was honestly in love with Lord 
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Percy when the King claimed her, and 
the fact that she insisted on being le- 
gally a Queen, gave Cromwell his 
chance to leap to power when he sug- 
gested an independent English Church. 
Lord Percy actually survived Anne by 
afew months. But in the play it is his 
death which makes her tolerate the 
King. 

Anderson’s Henry is not just the 
glutton for money and lechery he was 
to become. This Henry still has the 
personal charm, the political tact and 
intuitive sense of psychology he was 
to pass on to Anne’s daughter. Ander- 
son adds a dry humor. His Henry also 
realizes the cost to his people of his 
seizing their Church. He fully appre- 
ciates the integrity of such men as Sir 
Thomas More, Bishop John Fisher 
and Prior Houghton, and hesitates 
over their death warrant until Anne 
exacts it. 

Anne is as self-willed and hot-tem- 
pered as the King and more vindictive 
but Anderson suggests that had she 
been permitted to marry her real love, 
she might have been a decent woman. 
Not to confuse his main theme, the 
author omits Anne’s treachery to Queen 
Katharine which was only equaled by 
Jane Seymour’s treatment of Anne. 
Nor does Henry’s latent respect for his 
first Queen appear. He did in fact or- 
der Court mourning when Katharine 
died and it is said that Anne’s bright 
yellow dress on that occasion first in- 
censed him against her. In the play, 
Anne is warned by her sister never to 
let the King feel sure of her but she 
weakens after her coronation, and her 
ascendancy wanes. 

Anne is one of the tensest and close- 
ly knit of Anderson’s historical dramas 
with an impelling sense of doom from 
the first. But, sad to report, together 
with some very fine writing it also re- 
sorts to some of the lowest lines in 
King Henry’s mouth ever spoken, to my 
knowledge, in serious drama since the 
Restoration period. Shakespeare didn’t 
do it—why must Anderson? And why 
must we tolerate it? 

As Henry VIII. Rex Harrison gives 
a really superb performance; so nat- 
urally in character that it seems not 
acting. His easy charm; his ill-bred 
brutality, his quizzical hypocrisy are 
perfect, so is Joyce Redman’s electri- 
fyingly beautiful little vixen who can 
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match royal fury with her own. Percy 
Waram as Wolsey, Wendell K. Phil- 
lips as Cromwell, John Williams as 
Norfolk are all authoritative and one 
must add the spirituality in Harry 
Irvine’s St. John Fisher. It is in- 
structive to note that having junked 
ten separate sets on a revolving plat- 
form, Mielziner has reverted to an 
Elizabethan stage with a central door- 
way, relying for his effects on lights 
and the wonderfully vivid costumes by 
Motley. It’s more than enough and the 
action is never interrupted. One beau- 
ty of Motley costumes is that they are 
real clothes that men and women can 
wear with ease. 

Something the play makes clear is 
that the Tudors were the forerunners 
of the horrible century of industrial- 
ism when human rights were de- 
voured by an autocracy. Charity and 
chivalry died with the Church. There 
were to be no hospitals or asylums for 
the poor of England for another two 
hundred years after Henry’s despoli- 
ations and no matter what the faults 
of the Plantagenets, they respected 
their women. Anne Boleyn was the 
first unhappy lady to be executed in 
the Tower by royal command. It 
might also be added that she died sus- 
tained by the sacraments of the 
Church she had tried to destroy. Her 
last words were “O Lord God, have 
pity on my soul!” 

How shameful that so powerful a 
play and fine production should be 
dirtied by some low writing.—At the 
Shubert. 


Rw GLoves.—This sharply-chiseled 
satiric study of Communism by Jean 
Paul Sartre shows no trace of the phi- 
losophy which has placed his books 


on the Index. M. Sartre has denied 
that it is anything more than a bit of 
objective reporting which, however, 
makes its bite the deeper, for what goes 
on in the play has happened over and 
over again so recently —the peaceful 
infiltration of a national government 
until the time is ripe to seize it. Since 
abstractions are not popular in the 
theater, Sartre has dramatized into 
tense action, the conflict in ideologies 
between two types of Communists, the 
theorist and the practical opportunist. 
Hugo is a young aristocrat, who has 
broken with his class and family to be- 
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come a Marxian fanatic insistent on 
pure Revolutionary methods. Hoeder- 
er, national leader of the proletariat in 
an unnamed central European coun- 
try, considers double-dealing a neces- 
sary expedient when it means saving 
the lives of his countrymen. Hugo be- 
lieves it only proper to ignore human 
risks for the Party, and he volunteers 
to follow out orders from the Kremlin 
to assassinate Hoederer before he can 
make a deal with their enemies but, 
after he is appointed Hoederer’s secre- 
tary, he discovers that he hasn’t the 
cold blood necessary to a killer. In- 
stead, being a pretty obtuse party mem- 
ber, he denounces Hoederer’s dirty 
methods at a private meeting with the 
representatives of the Royalists and 
Social Democrats. Rather unbelieva- 
bly human, Hoederer actually takes the 
trouble to explain to Hugo that it is 
impossible to keep hands clean in his 
race for power (Mains Sales is the 
French title). Hugo, shortly after, 
goes off on a tangent about his own 
wife and two years later when he gets 
out of prison as the Russians are en- 
tering the capital, he learns that Mos- 
cow has reversed its policy. Hoederer 
has become the Party hero and it’s 
Hugo’s turn to be liquidated. 

As Hoederer, Charles Boyer comes 
to the American stage with all that 
intangible finesse which seems a 
French actor’s heritage. His perform- 
ance is as easy and poised as it is 
forceful and is charged with that same 
assurance which Morley has estab- 
lished with Lord Holt. The difference 
is that this is a thinking character in 
a play ripe with ideas. Sartre has also 
provided Boyer with excellent scenes. 
While in no way wishing to disparage 
a great artist, it seems worth remind- 
ing some reviewers that no actor can 
be independent of the playwright. 
Sartre must be given some credit for 
Boyer’s triumph. On the other hand, 
Sartre has written a most difficult part 
in Hugo, whose psychology is so essen- 
tially alien to the Anglo-American 
mind. John Dall is a young actor with 
a future and he does pretty well by 
Hugo until he comes to the scenes with 
Boyer. The same is true of Joan 
Tetzel. In spite of having Jed Harris 
for a director, it’s like trying out a pair 
of intelligent, willing puppies with a 
seasoned bird dog. Francis Compton 


shows what can be done with a very 
few lines as the Prince and an amusing 
touch is that when a bomb comes 
through the window only royalty re- 
mains seated. Jean Dalrymple, the 
producer, has shown her courage and 
perception in giving us back a great 
actor in a page of current history.— 
At the Mansfield. 


a My Fancy, by Fay Kanin, is 
at its best in offering opportunity to 
the lovely Madeleine Carroll to make 
her American stage debut as Agatha 
Reed, Congresswoman. Ignoring the 
inauspicious fact that twenty years 
ago, Good Hope College, Mass., had ac- 
tually expelled Miss Reed, the College 
now offers her an honorary degree 
and she returns full uf sentiment for 
her Alma Mater and its president, her 
first love. Wedding bells are in the 
air and Agatha is trying to be optimis- 
tic about the trustees when stage lib- 
eralism enters with a Life photogra- 
pher, the same touch-minded male in a 
shabby tweed jacket who has slouched 
with social significance across so many 
dramas. This one has already spent a 
night with Agatha in Paris during the 
War and reminds her that it’s against 
all progressive precepts for a presi- 
dent to be a hero. Some years ago the 
Parisian incident might have had re- 
percussions but now Agatha remains 
the unblemished liberal, and although 
the president eventually sacrifices his 
office to his principles, she jilts him 
for the man with no principles at all. 

As the president, Conrad Nagel won 
our sympathy; Shirley Booth comes in- 
to her own as the vitriolic secretary— 
extra dry, and Sam Wanamaker, who 
also directs, plays the obnoxious Luce 
employee to the limit of audience en- 
durance. Mrs. Kanin’s comedy seems 
as specious in philosophy as infelici- 
tous in the choice of “wisecracks.” 
Its best excuse is Miss Carroll and Act 
I.’s curtain line.—At the Morosco. 


Tes YOUNG AND THE Fair.—The last 
time I saw it was in rehearsal at the 
Actor’s Lab in Hollywood three years 
ago. It did not reach production at 
that time, but it now emerges as that 
bogey of the playwright—a drama 
with an all female cast which attains 
suspense and emotion. The scene is 
once more a college in Massachusetts. 
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Miss Frances Starr plays with tremu- 
lous passion an aging educator who 
has lost her courage, but her fragile 
charm has small relation to the type 
of New England spinster who founds 
academies. It is really the students 
who carry along the drama and they 
do a fine job of it from Julie Harris, 
who triumphs as a neurotic, to Doe 
Avedon as an unscrupulous heiress, 
Lois Wheeler as a victim of racism 
and Patricia Kirkland as an ingenuous 
liberal. The set by Paul Morrison 
shows very realistically on different 
levels the good taste and comfort of 
the academy. The Young and the Fair 
will be a boon for years to come to 
school and college drama groups and 
will have its best and righteous ac- 
claim off Broadway.—At the Interna- 
tional. 


—_— Up THE Sky.—Unfortunately, 
instead of the soaring skyrocket of the 
witty comedy Moss Hart might have 
written about the birth of a play, he 
has manufactured something which 
Walter Winchell calls a “Laughapa- 
looza”! The scene is the suite of the 
leading lady at the Ritz in Boston 
where she, the producer, director and 
author are discovered at 5:30 p. m. be- 
fore the opening. It’s the first play of 
an unknown young playwright and all 
we can glean from the comments is 
that it is set in Radio City just after 
an atomic bomb has fallen. The pro- 
ducer called Black—although everyone 
recognizes him as Rose—is sure he has 
discovered a genius and everyone 
agrees until, rudely disillusioned when 
the audience walks out on them, they 
slink back to the hotel to deride each 
other and insult the author. 

By the time the one sober Shriner 
in the Ritz Carlton has come to apolo- 
gize for his fellow Shriners’ disregard 
for great drama and discloses to the 
astounded gin-rummy players, the 
“raves” of the press, the indignant 
playwright has to be forcibly hauled 
off a plane and let himself be con- 
vinced that his duty is to stand by his 
associates. We leave him taking over 
command and beginning to rewrite his 
mistakes. This is the best part of the 
present play and according to report 
was also written in after the opening. 

With Sam Levene shouting wise- 
cracks in the name of Billy; his wife 
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(Audrey Christie) answering them in 
kind; Glenn Anders as a whining di- 
rector; Virginia Field, the raucous star, 
and Phyllis Povah as the caustic gin- 
rummy expert, mother-in-law of the 
Harvard man who is nameplate for the 
leading lady, it is grateful respite to 
listen to Philip Ober’s sarcasms in 
real English a visiting playwright 
and meet a likable character in Barry 
Nelson’s young author. If this is the 
best the American stage can say for it- 
self, we deserve television.— Aft the 
Royale. 


As THE GirLs Go.—These happen to 
have long and very shapely legs which 
their costumes are not intended to con- 
ceal. For the rest of the show there 
are extremely decorative sets by How- 
ard Bay mostly in vernal green and— 
Boppy CLARK. There was once evi- 
dently some intention of satiric com- 
edy about the first Mrs. President of 
the U. S. A., but with Irene Rich in the 
central role doing nothing more than 
being charming in beautiful frocks, the 
fun has centered on her consort, and 
has ended up with Clark just being the 
same old Bobby, spectacles and all, but 
with a fur cane for his fur coat! 

In the intervals between Clark and 
Clark there are love songs by Betty 
Jane Watson and Bill Callahan (from 
Fordham Law School), the show girls 
and some effective dances by Kathryn 
Lee, to say nothing of the costumes by 
Oleg Cassini—At the Winter Garden. 


Tos St_tveR WHISTLE.—An old peo- 
ples’ home invaded by a tramp who 
quotes Omar Khayyam and carries a 
cage with a fighting cock, a beguiling 
set of a church garden with a brick 
wall and nice blue sky are the ingre- 
dients for a picaresque comedy by 
Robert E. McEnroe presented by the 
Theater Guild with José Ferrer. 

Mr. McEnroe’s dialogue is a curious 
medley of pleasant humor, rather lit- 
erary charm and bad taste, all thor- 
oughly permeated with good will. 

Kathleen Comegys as a gentle thrice- 
widowed widow all set for a fourth 
and Francis Brandt as a confirmed 
tippler are solid supports for laughs 
but, of course, it is Mr. Ferrer, acting 
with unusual restraint, who adds de- 
lightful zest to the general incredibil- 
ity —At the Biltmore. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—Still going strong at the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—The rowdy farce 
of a racketeer who tries out culture 
on his girl—At the Henry Miller. 


Jaly 


ANNIE Get Your GuN.—Equally pop- 
ular in London.—At the Imperial. 


November, 1947 


HicH Button SHoES.—Joan Roberts 
has now taken Nanette Fabray’s place 
in this cheerful New Jersey musical.— 
At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED DeEsIrRE. — We 
still regret that it won the Pulitzer 
prize.—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roperts.—A very moving play, 
when not too rough, of the crew of a 
cargo ship in the Pacific war zone, 
with Henry Fonda.—At the Alvin. 


June 


Insipe U. S. A.—Beatrice Lillie with 
Jack Haley and Valerie Bettis, the 
dancer.—At the Majestic. 


August 


Howpy, Mr. Ice!—Far better than 
its title. A real bargain at the Center. 


November 


Epwarp, My Son.—Edward Morley 
has written himself a fat part in the 
man who shatters the decalogue in his 
race for power. It is good theater and 
very well acted.—At the Martin Beck. 


SUMMER AND SMOKE.—An early play 
by Tennessee Williams of the struggle 


in man between body and soul. Writ- 
ten with imagination and finely played 
by Margaret Phillips and Tod An- 
drews.—At the Music Boz. 


SMALL Wonpsr. — Intimate revue 
hatched in Yale, more dependent on 
wit than show girls. Its satire is apt 
and its music and humor infectious.— 
At the Coronet. 


Love Lire.— Musical comment on 
marriage from 1791 to the present, 
well sung by Ray Middleton and Nan- 
ette Fabray. The dramatic scenes are 
interspersed with vaudeville acts, some 
of them in execrable taste—At the 
Forty-sixth Street . 


PrivATE Lives.—Tallulah Bankhead 
has burlesqued Noel Coward’s frothy 
nonsense into very broad farce.—At 
the Plymouth. 


December 


Lire WitH MorHer.—If anything 
Mother is almost better than Father 
especially since Miss Stickney and Mr. 
Lindsay are back in their original 
parts along with some other faithful 
members of the first cast. A real de- 
light at the Empire. 


My RomaNnce.—Romberg has writ- 
ten the score for Edward Sheldon’s 
famous play of old New York with 
Anne Jeffreys singing the prima donna 
with great charm and spirit. All in 
good taste if rather dull at the Adelphi. 


WHERE’s CHARLEY?—Ray Bolger is 
the only important item in this version 
of Charley’s Aunt.—At the St. James. 


Bravo.—A Ferber-Kaufman play of 
European refugees largely held to- 
gether by the charm of Lili Darvas. 
Homolka as an uprooted playwright 
has less appeal than Stehli as the 
Judge who peddles candy, but only in 
a few scenes does the play ever come 
up to the standard one expects of 
these collaborators.—At the Lyceum. 
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GROWTH OF TRUTH VITAL 


It 1s a truism to say that man’s sin 
is the cause of the divisions of Chris- 
tendom and that the sin was and is by 
no means always on the side of the 
schismatics. This consideration in no 
way alters the fact that divine author- 
ity is only to be found within the true 
Church whose centre of unity is in 
Rome. But that is not to say that God 
in his ordinary providence does not 
use separated Christians through their 
organised bodies as instruments for 
teaching his truth. The truths them- 
selves have their own inherent au- 
thority and they are presented also 
with the human authority of the or- 
ganisation which teaches them and at 
least to some extent preserves them. 
It may be moreover that it is the will 
of God that the measure of truth so 
preserved should be increased by the 
power of his grace and the co-opera- 
tion of the human wills of those who 
are members of these bodies. None of 
this, if its truth be granted, would in 
any way infringe on the unique pre- 
rogatives and authority with which 
our Lord has endowed his visible 
Church on earth. 

It may well be argued further that 
almighty God in thus increasing the 
depth and extent of truth held as di- 
vinely revealed within the non-Catho- 
lic organisations is preparing in ways 
the outcome of which he alone can 
fully see, for the return to Catholic 
unity of those who formerly broke 
away from it, and is preparing for it 
not in the hearts of individuals alone 
but also by means of the religious bod- 
ies to which by historical accident 
they belong. These are human insti- 
tutions lacking the guarantee of divine 
authority, but they are not for that rea- 
son excluded from the care and guid- 
ance of God’s providence. 


Post-Reformation controversy has 
undoubtedly led to great emphasis be- 
ing placed on the nature of the Church 
as a hierarchical, governmental soci- 
ety, instituted by our Lord for the 
preservation and interpretation of the 
truths of Faith committed by him to 
its care. In itself this emphasis has 
not been excessive for truths can never 
be emphasised too much, but it has led, 
as one-sided emphasis must, to under- 
emphasis on certain important ele- 
ments in the corporate life which the 
hierarchical structure of the Church 
exists to preserve. This one-sided em- 
phasis is observable in our insistence 
upon the fact that schism has caused 
the non-Catholic bodies to lose their 
share in the divine authority of Christ’s 
mystical body, and in our forgetfulness 
that, in some degree at least, they have 
retained their share in its supernatural 
life. 

Many of their members are incor- 
porated sacramentally in that life by 
baptism, many receive truths of Faith 
through the Scriptures presented to 
them as God’s Word, which by its own 
inherent power and often by a cor- 
porate tradition of interpretation with- 
in their communities, gives them, im- 
perfectly indeed, but still in its degree 
effectively, the gospel of salvation. In 
all this the religious body to which 
they belong, itself only acting by hu- 
man authority, is an instrument under 
the guiding hand of God’s providence 
by which they are brought to some de- 
gree of membership in Christ’s mysti- 
cal body which is the visible Church 
on earth, though still, owing to their 
separated allegiances, outside the 
scope of its authority and its full sac- 
ramental life. 

If the foregoing principles are true 
it follows that what is happening in 
the non-Catholic religious bodies is of 
the utmost importance, and Catholics 
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should realise that the growth of truth 
within them is a matter of vital mo- 
ment. This is particularly true of the 
Church of England.... 

It would seem then that Catholics 
should welcome and pray for the pene- 
tration of Catholic truth and Catholic 
principles within the Church of Eng- 
land. The Anglican Communion 
claims to be world wide and it un- 
doubtedly exercises a profound influ- 
ence upon other Christian bodie.. The 
more it preserves within itself and in- 
creases its own elements of Catholi- 
cism the less will be the general 
diminution of truth which they suf- 
fer in their search for unity. Every 
betrayal of principle in the interest of 
unity is a diminution of truth and 
every such diminution makes the true 
unity of Christendom more difficult of 
realisation. 

It is sometimes urged that any in- 
crease of Catholicism or the Catholic 
mentality within non-Catholic bodies 
makes individual conversion to the 
Church less likely. But faith, the light 
by which a non-Catholic at last sees 
the true nature and authority of 
Christ’s Church, is a gift of God. Un- 
truth is the only thing that can ob- 
scure that light when God offers it to 
a human soul and Catholics in their 
work for unity must labour to increase 
the knowledge of truth and to remove 
every element of misunderstanding and 
falsehood, in their own presentation 
of the faith as well as in its apprehen- 
sion by those outside the fold. 

How and when and to whom God 
offers the light of Faith we cannot 
know; our work is to prepare the way 
for its entrance when he offers it, 
whether that offer is made by slow de- 
grees, with an ultimate full realisation 
far in the future or more swiftly to 
those whom he chooses for an imme- 
diate gift. 


—Henry Sr. Joun, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), November, 1948. 


-™ 
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For THE CAUSE OF UNION 


THREE hundred and_ twenty - five 
years ago, on November 12th [1948] 
Archbishop Josaphat Kuncevyc, of the 
Ruthenian See of Potolsk, was mar- 
tyred whilst working for the Unity of 
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the Christian East with the See of St. 
Peter. ... 

The blood of the martyr and his love 
for his very murderers was sufficient 
to guarantee that the end for which 
he had laboured would not be brought 
to nought, and as is now known, the 
Uniate Churches of the East numbered 
their adherents by millions when the 
second world war again brought mar- 
tyrdom to St. Josaphat’s successors 
and to their colleagues in other East- 
ern lands and witness has not been 
found wanting for the same sacred 
cause for which the martyred Arch- 
bishop died. 

The Uniate Catholics give tangible 
evidence of four important truths 
(a) that the Papacy has never sought 
to destroy that order which came into 
being in the sub-Apostolic age when 
the then Christian world although 
united in Faith saw fit to develop dis- 
tinct systems of liturgical worship; 
(b) that what is essential is a reple- 
tion of faith and morals, not Latinisa- 
tion; (c) that loyalty to Christ involves 
loyalty to His Vicar, the Successor of 
St. Peter, and (d) that there is room 
within the Church of God for all who 
accept authoritative revealed truth and 
desire the salvation of mankind. 

It does not surprise anyone, there- 
fore, to find that the present anti-God 
force of Marxian-Stalinism recognises 
the Uniate cause as a stumbling block 
to their objective and one that must be 
uprooted. All Christian lands under 
Russian Communist domination have 
found that the first to be persecuted 
are those of the Uniate Catholic rites. 
As St. Josaphat was struck down with 
an axe and by bullets as he laboured 
for souls, so the shepherds of the 
Uniate flock have received not dis- 
similar treatment and their flocks have 
been dispersed. 

—Cyrit Crancy, in the 


Catholic. Herald 
(London), November 12, 1948, 


»— 
—_—— 





Tue CatTnHo.ic PouiticaL Party 


A [poLiTicaL] Party calling itself 
Catholic, no matter what pains it may 
take to assert its freedom from eccle- 
siastical control, is bound to be identi- 
fied with the Church in the eyes of the 
ordinary semi-educated voter. Its 
enemies naturally exploit this am- 
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biguity (as when, in the early days of 
Fascism, Mussolini used to denounce 
the Popolari as the “long arm of the 
Vatican”); and even its average sup- 
porter, who probably sees his parish 
priest and the local leaders of Catholic 
Action at its meetings, finds it hard to 
draw the necessary distinction. Hence 
hostility to the Party tends to become 
hostility to the Church, which is 
wrongly supposed to dictate its policy, 
and a new type of anti-clericalism is 
engendered. 

Worse still, the Church is also sad- 
dled with the mistakes, failures or de- 
linquencies of the Party, and thus a 
highly dangerous confusion arises 
which may be fraught with the gravest 
consequences. In the past the Church 
has had to pay dearly for being too 
closely tied to secular institutions 
(e.g., to the monarchy in France): it 
would be a tragic irony if, having suc- 
cessfully asserted its independence of 
all forms of government, it should now 
fall victim to an ambiguity which there 
seems to be no means of avoiding. 

In the present case [in Italy] it must 
be admitted that everything combined 
to strengthen this ambiguity. Through- 
out the career of the Partito Popolare 
whatever support it received from 
Churchmen was entirely unofficial, and 
there were prominent Catholics, cler- 
ical as well as lay, who openly pro- 
claimed their disagreement with its 
programme. Notwithstanding this ob- 
vious lack of solidarity, the Party’s po- 
litical opponents—first the Socialists 
and later the Fascists—were able to 
misrepresent it as an official organ of 
the Church. How much easier will be 
their task to-day! The highly success- 
ful propaganda campaign waged by 
the Catholic Action organizations, and 
the dramatic intervention by the Pope 
himself on the eve of the election, 
showed clearly that the full support 
of the Church was being thrown in 
behind de Gasperi. It is of course 
quite true that the faithful were urged 
to vote against the Communists and 
their satellites, not for any political 
Party; but as the Democristiani were 
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the only real alternative to the so- 
called “popular front,” the implica- 
tion was obvious enough. 

How far the open support of the 
Church affected the issue it is impos- 
sible to say. A few of my Italian 
friends who, though followers of de 
Gasperi, feel somewhat apprehensive 
about the eventual consequences of 
this new departure, assure me that 
their Party would have won hand- 
somely in any event. (Certainly Tog- 
liatti’s Russian masters did much to 
help his opponents. It is one of the 
minor ironies of contemporary history 
that the Kremlin should have backed 
Tito so vigorously in the matter of 
Trieste, thereby ensuring that no patri- 
otic Italian would vote Communist.) 
An outsider is quite unqualified to 
pronounce on this delicate question: 
he can merely record that an absolute 
majority of the Italian people have 
shown their agreement with the 
Church in rejecting Communism and 
giving power to a Party with a defi- 
nite Christian programme of social 
and moral reconstruction. 

Everything will depend on how this 
power is used. It would be foolish to 
deny that the de Gasperi Government 
faces a situation bristling with dangers. 
Italy is still a very sick country, eco- 
nomically as well as_ politically. 
Though much progress has been made 
in the work of material reconstruc- 
tion, the gap between wages and 
prices is still wide, extremes of wealth 
and poverty are still far too common 
in the great cities, and financial chaos 
has led to widespread demoralization. 
Marshall aid, if wisely administered, 
may meet the country’s most pressing 
needs, but it cannot solve the problem 
of finding an outlet for the surplus 
population of an exceptionally prolific 
people. Here only a statesmanlike ap- 
proach to the colonial question by 
Italy’s former enemies, coupled with 
a modification of the American im- 
migration laws, can bring lasting re- 
lief. 


—D. A. Brncny, in Studies (Dublin), Sep- 
tember, 1948. 
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The West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
$3.50. 

This is Barbara Ward’s presentation 
of the case for an economic union of 
the countries of Western Europe. 
Miss Ward is a young English econo- 
mist who knows modern economics 
and who presents a plan for saving 
the free countries of Western Europe 
with reasonableness and restraint and 
in a style whose limpid clarity breaks 
at times into a kind of quiet eloquence 
through the sheer simplicity and ear- 
nestness of her sentences. She recog- 
nizes rightly that the economic dis- 
eases of Europe were not all contract- 
ed during the war; that an England, 
for instance, that lived for more than 
a century upon the markets of the 
world is now plagued by a lethargy 
from the loss of those markets. Now 
to the cruel wreckage of the war has 
been added the fruits of that incredi- 
ble stupidity with which the victori- 
ous war leaders paralyzed Germany 
politically and economically at Te- 
heran and Yalta. 

What to do about this chastened and 
half-starved Europe is no small prob- 
lem. Miss Ward thinks it can be saved 
only by two medicines: (1) some sort 
of economic union and (2) American 
dollars. She is not thinking so much 
about the dollars now being poured in 
under the Marshall plan, but of an ad- 
ditional dosage for a number of years 
after the proposed union begins to 
function. She believes that the United 
States must do not less than under- 
write the exchange trade balances as 
these countries strive for normal pro- 
duction and trade. 

The greater portion of her book is 
devoted to outlining the plan—an eco- 
aomic union rather than a political 
one which, after all, is the only feasi- 
ble one, if this can be said of any. 


Whether one yields to her tight and 
impressive array of facts and argu- 
ments, this must be said for them: that 
hers is by far the most illuminating 
and rational presentation of this pro- 
posal that has yet appeared. She runs 
away from no kink or difficulty. She 
faces every discouraging situation 
with complete frankness. And her an- 
swer is always impressive. 

In this proposed Western union the 
boundaries to be crossed are both po- 
litical and economic. It is proposed 
that trade shall flow across those boun- 
daries, but it will flow not freely but 
within the framework of a completely 
planned and policed authority. As a 
crisis arrangement perhaps this is in- 
escapable. But Miss Ward sees clearly 
that it must go beyond the crisis period 
and become part of the economic life 
of the West. 

Beyond this crisis, there would still 
be a need for American dollars—a bil- 
lion a year perhaps—to guarantee the 
exchanges. This Miss Ward minimizes. 
After all America’s income is 200 bil- 
lion a year. This would be only half 
of one per cent. “Only a profound 
and determined program of education 
and enlightenment,” she says, “can put 
across to American public opinion the 
fact that the material which of all ma- 
terials is the scarcest in the world is 
American dollars.” Yet at the moment 
the American mind is beginning to 
grasp the idea that there are too many 
American dollars and not enough Euro- 
pean goods and that our European ad- 
— are chiefly responsible for 

is. ; 

This reviewer accepts Miss Ward’s 
eloquent exposition of the central na- 
ture of European culture based upon 
the idea that the State is below the law 
and not absolute. I merely suggest it 
as a point to be considered in all these 
programs that for more than a century 
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these Western peoples struggled to 
limit the political powers of the State 
over the citizens. One by one the 
weapons of political coercion were 
taken away from the States. But dur- 
ing the last two decades these same 
States have been accumulating an arse- 
nal of economic weapons over the citi- 
zens. The Planners are responsible for 
this. They have put into the hands of 
the State the function of planning and 
along with that vast sums to be ex- 
pended and vast compulsions to force 
their plans through. The Planning 
State has become the most tyrannical 
of all States. Miss Ward is no plan- 
ning addict. She yields here to the 
inexorable necessities of the time and 
she seeks to set up defenses against the 
dangers in the plan. But Europe lies 
in ruins today as the bright flowering 
of the dreams of the Planners. Each 
new plan adds another chain when 
what Europe needs is to be set free— 
free to work. This reviewer ap- 
proaches each new plan with misgiv- 
ings. But he is prepared to say that 
Miss Ward makes the best possible case 
for hers. 
JOHN T. FLYNN. 


Stalin and German Communism. A 
Study in the Origins of the State 
Party. By Ruth Fischer. Preface 
by Sidney B. Fay. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $8.00. 

It is difficult to say what particular 
aspect of this book is most interesting 
—the discussion of Communist tactics, 
the story of Stalin’s rise to power, the 
history of the German Communist 
party from its founding in 1918 to its 
Bolshevization in 1927. The one criti- 
cism that might be made is that Mrs. 
Fischer’s book is too rich, bringing in 
so many factors that it is difficult to 
follow the many threads. The pub- 
lishers of Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
added an index of characters; this 
might have been useful in Stalin and 
German Communism. Names weave in 
and out, some of which are now held 
in odium by orthodox Communists but 
which added their part to the whole 
story; others which strike terror in 
the hearts of many Bulgarians and 
Frenchmen, but continue to influence 
Soviet politics. 

A great service Mrs. Fischer does 
the reader is the insight she gives him 
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into the maneuvering for power after 
Lenin’s death. All feared Trotsky as 
a potential Bonaparte. Stalin, the or- 
ganizer, the moderate, gradually elimi- 
nated the opposition, playing off 
Bukharin, the gradualist, against Zino- 
viev, the spokesman for the revolu- 
tionary workmen. Even more reveal- 
ing is the author’s analysis of Stalin’s 
tactics in eliminating all opposition to 
the Party-state—sending powerful op- 
position leaders abroad as Soviet am- 
bassadors (with harsher fates for 
smaller fry), bribes and threats, con- 
tinual checking by the GPU, “an elite 
within an elite,” all hidden under the 
guise of party discipline; the gradual, 
irresistible, persistent elimination of 
one group after another: trade union- 
ists, the industrial proletariat, the 
army, the peasants, the Old Guard of 
the Revolution. It is interesting to 
know that most of our objections to 
the Soviet system were voiced by the 
friends of Lenin. 

Mrs. Fischer’s description of the 
structure and organs of the German 
Communist Party is particularly use- 
ful. Her chapter on Agit(ation) (Prop 
(aganda) is an eyeopener to those of 
us interested in the techniques of mass- 
indoctrination, while her discussions 
of the NKVD, the M(ilitary)-Aparat 
(us), the T(error)-Aparat(us), the 
services of Intelligence and sabotage 
will give new data to the student of 
organization and tactics. So too, the 
author’s presentation of the various 
party theories will be of great help to 
those who have been given a too-sim- 
plified version of Communism. The 
distinctions between Marxism, Lenin- 
ism and Stalinism begin to make sense 
when we see their theses incarnated 
in vigorous figures and the subject of 
mortal combat. “Nep, revisionism, 
democratic centralism, social patriot” 
take on fuller meanings as well. 
pa SALLY W. Cassipy. 


Remembrance Rock. By Carl Sandburg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$5.00. 

Let us say at the start that this very 
long epic novel is a disappointing one 
and the measure of its disappointment 
is proportionate to the greatness of its 
conception. Mr. Sandburg is neither a 
Thackeray nor a Tolstoy. When he 
writes lyric poetry, he is at home in 
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short forms. When he writes of a 
Lincoln the unity of the theme tends 
to curb discursiveness or at least to 
lend an apparent relativeness to dis- 
cursive material. But in Remembrance 
Rock where the theme proposed re- 
quires a setting forth of all the strains, 
spiritual, intellectual and physical, 
that go to make up an American, the 
very material requires for its control 
the kind of hardheaded artistry which 
Mr. Sandburg does not possess. The 
looseness of pattern is aggravated by 
an equal looseness of language—some- 
thing one does not expect from a poet. 
The constant use of inversions, the 
laboring of symbols and the intolera- 
ble intrusion of whole passages of raw 
source quotations, all have the effect 
of swamping, not only characteriza- 
tion but even our interest in the char- 
acters. There is a further awkward- 
ness in the naive framework of the 
prologue and epilogue in which the 
Judge and his family weather the 
strains of World War II. Better by 
far had the book begun immediately 
with the Pilgrims and with Remember 
Spong, who carries the major weight 
of Book I. 


On the credit side, this book is noble 


in intention. Its ideas are developed 
with a graciousness and a fine toler- 
ance. Yet this does not counterbalance 
the defects in form and pattern which 
have been noted. 

VirGINIA A. HopkKINs. 


Catalina. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
— City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 


Great Novelists and Their Novels. By 
W. Somerset Maugham. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Co. $3.00. 
In its objectivity, in its episodic 

character, in its swift movement, in 

its rather stylized but sparkling dia- 
logue, Catalina has something of the 
air of the more sophisticated stories 
of the later Middle Ages and the early 

Renaissance. But the tone, of course, 

is strictly modern, and much of the 

humor depends on the juxtaposition of 
sixteenth century trappings and twen- 
tieth century attitudes. 

It tells the story of a cripple girl, 
Catalina, who is restored to her beauty. 
and to her lover, through the gracious 
interest of the Queen of Heaven. The 
Virgin appears and tells the girl that, 
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of the three sons of Juan Suarez de 
Valero, the one who has best served 
God has it in his power to heal her. 
The cure of Catalina raises problems, 
however, that require further miracles 
for solution, and in the complications 
that follow, three characters dominate: 
Don Blasco, the eldest son, to whose 
rigid asceticism the author has given 
considerable attention, for the most 
part unsympathetic but marked now 
and again by flashes of insight and 
compassion; Domingo, a ragged hu- 
manist, whose clearsighted and humor- 
ous view of life Maugham seem to ap- 
prove; and Dojia Beatriz, a prioress of 
the Carmelites of the mitigated rule, 
whose pride is at once her strength 
and her destruction. 

Since no one would turn to a novel, 
or to Maugham for an objective ac- 
count of the background of this tale, 
the times of the Inquisition, the adult 
reader will hardly be disturbed by the 
scant reverence with which the au- 
thor approaches a difficult period. 
With broad and cynical humor, 
Maugham introduces all the gear, 
tackle, and trim popularly associated 
with those days: thumbscrews, bon- 
fires, and the auto da fé. It is clear 
that the book can only be enjoyed on 
its own terms: as an entertainment, 
mock-serious in tone and worldly in 
intention, treating always cavalierly, 
sometimes mistakenly, but never igno- 
rantly, the more garish facts of history. 

Catalina is a clever story. But it pays 
the price frequently exacted of clever- 
ness. Maugham has enjoyed his joke, 
and according to our taste we may or 
may not laugh with him. But in spite 
of all its brightness, there is little in 
the book to tempt us to turn to its 
pages again. 


In Great Novelists and Their Novels, 
however, Maugham writes of books of 
lasting interest. This is a collection 
of ten essays, each composed of a bio- 
graphical sketch of a novelist and a 
short critical account of his master- 
piece. The authors treated include 
Dickens, Tolstoy, Flaubert, and Jane 
Austen. For the biographical sketches, 
Maugham has drawn upon the most 
obvious sources, and he emphasizes 
with tiresome monotony the erotic ex- 
perience—or lack of it—of each author 
in turn. The estimates of the novels 
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are intelligent, but neither original 
nor profound. The book is in no dan- 
ger of being regarded as a contribu- 
tion to literary criticism. Nor does 
Maugham intend it as such. It is, 
clearly enough, a popularization aimed 
at giving the not so well informed 
reader some notion of each novelist’s 
life and enough critical bait to tempt 
him to read the story elsewhere—pref- 
erably in the abridged edition recently 
prepared by Maugham for an enter- 
prising publisher. 
MarGAaRET R. GRENNAN. 


Saint Peter the Apostle. By William 
Thomas Walsh. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Today the eyes of the world, attract- 
ed by the ominous flash of gunfire, 
turn toward Palestine. To the south 
the white sands of the desert run red 
with the blood of warring factions, to 
the north the mountains of Lebanon 
resound with the thunder of charges 
and countercharges, while the whole 
of the Holy Land is tense with the 
threat of renewed and continued hos- 
tilities. Beneath this smoke of battle 
and the turmoil of human passions it 
is difficult to perceive the sacred foot- 


prints of the Prince of Peace among 


the green hills of Galilee. To supply 
for this normal deficiency of clouded 
human vision we are offered a warm 
and moving story of the Prince of the 
Apostles which enables us to readjust 
our viewpoint and recapture the 
beauty of the Message that once glad- 
dened the heart of man and now seems 
sadly contradicted by the course of 
present events. 

Combining faith, literary skill and a 
judicious use of the imagination an- 
chored in the historical events of the 
New Testament, Dr. Walsh presents us 
with a life-size portrait of Simon Bar- 
Jona that is both sensitive and com- 
pelling. Tracing Peter’s psychological 
and spiritual development from the 
erratic instability of a small pebble on 
the shores of Genesareth to the firm, 
sound stature of the Rock on the banks 
of the Tiber, the author delineates a 
rich and rewarding characterization of 
the first Vicar of Christ. 

In this moving cavalcade of long- 
remembered events we see the Christ, 
Judas, Paul and the whole drama of 
unfolding Christianity through the 
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eyes of him whom the Saviour ap- 
pointed as the Keeper of the Keys. 
With the sure touch of the experienced 
biographer the author demonstrates 
how in the evening of Peter’s life the 
questioning doubt and rash impetuous- 
ness of his earlier days gave way to 
a simplicity of faith and serenity of 
judgment that enabled him to meet 
the perplexing problems which har- 
assed the early Church and to establish 
on a firm foundation the human or- 
ganization which, inspired of faith, 
was to be the physical expression of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In beautiful prose, which from time 
to time shines with the scintillating 
eloquence of the poet, Dr. Walsh has 
portrayed his central character against 
the social and political background of 
the times in such wise that the book 
pays high tribute to the excellence of 
his scholarship and reaffirms the 
soundness of his historical research. 

The reader will find adventure, 
pathos, triumph, failure, deep drama 
and high achievement in this moving 
and sensitive portrayal of The Fisher- 
man. And it will undoubtedly send 
many back to the pages of the New 
Testament with fresh interest and 
deeper appreciation. 

JosEePH T. CLUNE. 


The Rape of Poland. By Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 

This book by the former Premier of 
the Polish Government in exile, who 
joined the Soviet-imposed regime in 
Poland and fled the country in 1947 to 
escape death, is one of the most ap- 
palling illustrations of international 
diplomacy since the days of Munich. 
To appease Hitler, Chamberlain sacri- 
ficed Czechoslovakia, the bastion of 
democracy in Central Europe — and 
one year later his country was plunged 
into a war that was to exhaust the 
power of the British Empire. To ap- 
pease Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill 
sacrificed Poland, geographically the 
only bastion to prevent the spread of 
Communism in Europe — and now, 
three years later, all of Europe is en- 
veloped by the red octopus in a cold 
war, the costs of which have to be 
borne almost entirely by the United 
States. 

There is-no doubt that in both cases 
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the course of diplomacy was de- 
termined by the desire of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations to establish “peace in 
our time” as quickly as possible. But 
such improvised diplomacy offered 
only makeshift solutions without re- 
moving fundamental difficulties; it 
sowed distrust, and shattered belief 
in the lofty charters of freedom which 
were pronounced one day and thrown 
overboard the next. 

Let us recapitulate a few of the 
disastrous improvisations, as _ fre- 
counted by Mr. Mikolajczyk. Poland 
was the first country to oppose Hitler; 
her men and women formed the 
largest underground army in con- 
quered Europe and the third largest 
army in the Western camp; they 
fought in the battle of London, in 
Norway, North Africa, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, France, and Germany, died 
in gas chambers and concentration 
camps. 

When they demanded, in 1942, that 
Stalin unequivocally repudiate his par- 
tition deal with Hitler, they were put 
off, “for the sake of Allied unity,” 
until the end of the war. But when 
Stalin insisted on keeping permanently 


one half of Poland, then on choosing 


“friendly” Polish governments, and 
finally on picking a Polish regime of 
his own, the same Allied unity served 
as an excuse to dissect Poland till 
nothing remained of her independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Mikolajczyk’s book is a primer 
on Soviet conquering methods. Every- 
thing is shown here: faked democratic 
parties, faked elections, and a very 
real terror that stops at nothing. The 
book is timely, important, and a 
valuable addition to the already pub- 
lished material about the agreements 
at Teheran and Yalta. 

JOHN FERMATT. 


The Mass of the Future. By Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., Ph. D. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $4.00. 
This book is a considerably ex- 

panded restatement of ideas partly set 

forth in the author’s previously pub- 
lished Christian Life and Worship and 

Man at Work at Worship. Father 

Ellard describes his latest volume as 

“a full length account of the aims and 

objectives of . . . the Liturgical move- 

ment.” More specifically, it is a 
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critical examination of the present 
status of external lay participation in 
the Mass, and an explanation of pro- 
posals advanced for certain develop- 
ments in current liturgical usage. 

Father Ellard is no mere “liturgical 
externalist.” His chief concern “is 
not how we may change the Mass, but 
how the Mass may change us.” Ex- 
ternal rites, however, do have a place 
in this program: they help to focus 
attention upon the inner meaning of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice; they serve 
to stimulate the worshippers’ union of 
mind and will with Christ, Priest and 
Victim; and at the same time, they 
provide a vehicle by which this in- 
ward union may be outwardly ex- 
pressed. These purposes are not 
adequately realized, Father Ellard be- 
lieves, in present liturgical practice: 
for most Catholics, assistance at Mass 
means, in terms of bodily activity, 
sitting three or four times, kneeling a 
little while, standing up once or twice, 
and placing a contribution in the col- 
lection basket. 

Many historical circumstances, cited 
by the author in a lengthy survey, help 
to explain, but do not justify the 
“spectator attitude” of the modern 
Catholic at Mass. The present situa- 
tion can be improved, partly by educa- 
tion of the faithful, partly—so think 
many who are responsible for the 
welfare of souls—by canonical and 
rubrical adjustments. Afternoon and 
evening Mass; use of the vernacular 
in the Lessons and in some of the 
prayers; restoration of a modernized 
form of the ancient Offertory proces- 
sion as a more appropriate expression 
of self-oblation than dropping a coin 
into a basket; simplification of the 
liturgical calendar; substitution of less 
difficult Scripture passages for some 
of the Sunday Gospels and Epistles 
now in use: these are a few of the 
proposed modifications. 

Some of these or similar objectives 
have received the restricted and 
temporary permission of the Holy See; 
others are supported by lesser ec- 
clesiastical authorities. In such per- 
mission and support, Father Ellard 
discerns a trend which justifies him 
in forecasting with some probability 
details of revised procedure in the 
Mass of the future. 

The book is enriched by extensive 
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and apposite citations from Holy 
Scripture, from authoritative papal 
declarations, and from less weighty, 
but valuable, Catholic sources, ancient 
and modern. Fault may be found with 
the continuous use — surely incon- 
grucus in this book—of untranslated 
Latin paragraph headings. Despite 
this somewhat annoying device, 
priests and layfolk interested in the 
liturgical revival — however coolly 
they may welcome some of the pro- 
posed changes — will receive from 
Father Ellard’s volume not only a pre- 
view of the Mass of the future but a 
deeper insight into the Mass of the 
present. RicHarp R. RYAN. 


I Capture the Castle. By Dodie Smith. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. $3.00. 
With disarming guile, Dodie Smith 

captivates her readers. In presenting 

the complications of young love, she 
treats the theme with ease and wit, 
keeping a light touch. Perhaps too 
romantic to be wholly plausible, still 
she sustains our interest by her clever 
invention, by flashes of beauty and un- 

expected overtones with serious im- 

plications. 

The story is recorded by Cassandra, 
a delightful adolescent who lives in a 
half-ruined castle, with the rent in 
arrears. The family are down to their 
last shilling, with no prospects for 
the future. The father, author of 
one outstanding book, has never been 
able to repeat his initial success. The 
others are decorative, but have no 
talent for earning a living. In par- 
ticular there is Cassandra’s sister Rose, 
a great beauty, who has never had 
the opportunity to meet any eligible 
men. So when two young Americans 
appear on the scene, everyone realizes 
that this is Rose’s chance. And Rose 
obligingly becomes infatuated with the 
heir to the castle. 

The scheme works out, though not 
as originally planned. In the end, love 
is stronger than expediency, and Cas- 
sandra gets her share. Other diffi- 
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culties are resolved, for the father, 
stultified by long years of inactivity, 
is shut up in a tower so he cannot 
escape the blank pages put before him. 
Cassandra decides that he must be 
trapped into writing—and he writes. 
DorotHy GRAHAM, 


No Place to Hide. By David Bradley. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
Assigned to the task of flying over 

the target at Bikini almost immediately 

after the dropping of the bomb, and 
later attached to the small group which 
kept the stricken ships under observa- 
tion for several months, the author of 
this book is in a position to speak with 
exceptional authority on the topic he 
discusses — the effect of an atomic 
bomb on ships, islands, seaports, and 
human beings. He writes well; we get 
more picturesque description and less 
technical reporting than one would 
expect from a “radiological monitor.” 
Moreover, the relatively few para- 
graphs devoted to the nature of radio 
activity and its detection are not 
beyond the comprehension of the at- 
tentive layman. The volume has been 
described, and the author himself 
presents it, as an endeavor to keep 

the public from being lulled into a 

false sense of security by demon- 

strating the terrible effects of atomic 
war. 

As a matter of fact, however, his 
book is in this respect far less terrify- 
ing than was John Hersey’s Hiroshima 
—so much less terrifying that one is 
tempted to speculate about the pos- 
sibility of censorship having deleted 
passages for reasons of security. The 
notion is all the more credible since 
the Associated Press stated on No- 
vember 26, 1948, that Secretary For- 
restal had forwarded the report on the 
Bikini tests to the President, “with the 
recommendation that it be withheld 
from publication for the present in 
view of the probable effect upon 
national security.” 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTion: The Corner That Held 
Them. By Sylvia Townsend Warner 
(New York: The Viking Press. $3.00). 
It is a pity that Miss Warner’s active 
imagination, flexible pen and knowl- 


edge of fourteenth century England 
were not put to better use than the 
writing of this dreary book. One 
suspects that the author must have 
worked under the spell of some dis- 
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creditable motive—religious prejudice, 
perhaps, or at least deep dislike of 
convents. True, there was much evil 
in the country and period of which 
she writes, but it could, and should, 
have been exploited in much more ex- 
citing fashion; and of the good things 
that might have been written about, 
she seems completely unaware. Thus 
she has composed a tale of monoto- 
nous, unrelieved ugliness that suggests 
a face without a nose. Despite the 
extravagances of the press agent, one 
may safely predict that few readers 
will read every one of these more than 
360 pages and nearly 150,000 words. 

Ape and Essence. By Aldous Huxley 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50). 
Artist in words that he is, Mr. Huxley 
in his latest piece of fiction, lets his 
imagination run to a riotous extreme, 
giving us pictures grotesque and hor- 
rible, and not always decent. Sketch- 
ing the world as it will be after the 
atomic war, he narrates the adven- 
tures of a little band from New Zealand 
—the one country spared—who land 
in America and find there a society 
dedicated to the worship of Satan. De- 
scriptions of the official ritual reflect 


cleverly — and blasphemously — fa- 
miliar features of Catholic liturgy; 
shafts of savage wit are aimed at cus- 
toms not unlike trends which corrupt 
our present world; the motif of sex is 
repeatedly and obscenely stressed. 


Dinner at Antoine’s. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes (New York: Julian 
Messner. $3.00). Frances Parkinson 
Keyes presents for her host of admir- 
ers a quasi mystery story in which the 
exotic characters of New Orleans color 
and motivate a complicated plot. The 
complications unhappily are more the 
result of contrivance than they are of 
logic. The affairs of the Lelanda fam- 
ily both extra and intra-marital are so 
described that the reader cannot 
escape a suspicion that the author’s 
major intent is satiric. Certainly they 
cannot be proposed seriously as exam- 
ples of a Creole culture other than its 
decadence. Their Catholicism, such as 
it is, is only a gesture of habit, and 
their motives are represented as those 
of any predatory social group. Dinner 
at Antoine’s is neither a romantic tale 
nor a wholly absorbing mystery yarn, 
yet within its limits it is as good as 
the average novel of commerce. 
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The Wild Country. By Louis Brom- 
field (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75). This is a novel of country life, 
and tells the story of a sensitive boy’s 
painful growth from boyhood to man- 
hood, guided by his grandfather’s wise 
counsels in his chance encounters with 
evil in others. The details are ex- 
pertly interwoven and skillfully nar- 
rated in a lovely prose that becomes 
lyrical when it touches upon the 
beauties of the country-side. The 
easy, relaxed moral attitude of the au- 
thor, the emphasis on sex, and the 
contrivances by which the _ story’s 
complexities are resolved show the 
“slick touch.” Mr. Bromfield’s “wild 
country” is the heart of man. But the 
meaning and significance are largely 
lost, for the author sees only a “pat- 
tern” there. The characters are pawns 
of “something stronger than them- 
selves.” The decent thing, discretion, 
the avoidance of vulgarity, and the 
ability to make people comfortable 
seem to be the moral criteria of action. 
The sensual, brutal story of The Wild 
Country is told chastely enough. The 
secularist will find it mildly elevating. 
The Catholic will find it a literary mir- 
ror in which the moral confusion and 
vapid philosophy of today’s world are 
reflected. 

The Quest for Love of Lao Lee. By 
Lau Shaw. Translated by Helena Kuo 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc. $3.00). In Rickshaw Boy Lau 
Shaw produced a masterpiece. Fol- 
lowing the struggle against starvation, 
one caught the panting breath of the 
rickshaw runner breasting the bitter 
north wind, his efforts to goad his 
body into action, his stunned loss when 
the rickshaw was stolen by soldiers. 
This human life had high drama. In 
Lao Lee, the reader meets the small 
bureaucrat, trapped by the boring rou- 
tine of petty tasks. Stultefied by the 
system, aware of his own limitations, 
he is a shy awkward man, encumbered 
by a stolid wife and two children to 
whom he gives his irresponsible affec- 
tion. He dreams vaguely of a poetic 
love, accepts the slights incident to 
his position, quarrels with his friends 
and is reconciled—all in the manner 
of a defeatist, a puppet. When he goes 
back to the country to teach, it is still 
without conviction or enthusiasm. In 
portraying a monotonous life, the 
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treatment is naturally muted, yet it 
need not be dull. Perhaps it is par- 
tially the fault of the translator that 
vitality has been lost here. We should 
be interested in Lao Lee, the small man 
confronting the changing world, proud 
of knowing how to eat a foreign din- 
ner and how to wear a foreign-style 
suit. Unfortunately he seldom comes 
to life. 

The St. Nicholas Anthology. Edited 
by Henry Steele Commager. With an 
Introduction by May Lamberton Becker 
(New York: Random House. $5.00). 
No less a person than Henry Steele 
Commager evolved the plan that has 
come to realization in this handsome 
book of stories, poems and pictures 
gathered from the files of the magazine 
that for generations gladdened the 
hearts of children (and will do so 
now again even though they are of an 
older growth). As he tells the story, 
there came to him the wish to give 
his own children a share of the de- 
lightful excitement that had been his 
in childhood, but poor old St. Nick 
was no more. This gave him the idea 
of publishing a selection of the best 
of St. Nick. His list of artists, story- 
tellers, makes up a litany of famous 
names popular among children a gen- 
eration or two ago. It is reassuring to 
know that the present-day children, 
who were largely responsible for the 
selections chosen, had just as much 
fun as their parents in the making of 
this delectable book. We are grateful 
indeed to compiler and publisher for 
reviving “the St. Nicholas tradition.” 

MISCELLANEOUS: The Best of Times. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


An account of Europe revisited, with 
50 color and 110 black illustrations. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans (New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $3.95). Readers of 
Holiday, of Town and Country and of 
Small Beer have read the stories and 
admired the illustrations now gathered 
together in this unique description of 
post-war Europe. The author set out to 
write a happy book, planning to report 
the recovery of the patient; but he has 
been forced to write of things some- 
times pathetic, sometimes terrifying. 
Classify it as we will, however, we 
find it a book worth the writing and 
worth the reading as an almost photo- 
graphic reproduction of scenes that 
present themselves to the tourist in 
these days of ours. It is Bemelmans at 
his distinctive best. 

Christmastide. A Catholic Treasury 
for Young and Old. Edited by William 
J. Roehrenbeck (New York: Stephen 
Daye Press. $3.75). The librarian of 
Fordham University had the happy 
thought of stocking a good-sized four- 
hundred-page book with selections 
that bear more or less directly upon 
the things we think about at Christ- 
mas. Van Dyke is here, of course, and 
Dickens and Eugene Field, and Hans 
Christian Andersen, and W. J. Locke. 
Among contributors to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.ip whose work appears here are 
Agnes Repplier, Katherine Tynan, 
Edith Tatum. Some of us who chose 
our favorites long ago will come with 
delight upon selections from Christina 
Rossetti and Thackeray and Tennyson 
and Bret Harte. Near the end is 
Crashaw’s “The Shepherd’s Hymn.” 
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